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PRESIDENTIAL COUNTS. 


\W" are glad to observe that the com- 

mittees appointed in both Houses of 
the present Congress to digest a plan 
for counting electoral ballots and deciding 
disputed questions arising at Presidential 
elections have at last matured the projei of 
a Bill for the preliminary discussion of 
this most important subject. The Bill re- 
ferred to by us last week as reported by 
Mr. Edmunds, in behalf of the majority of 
the Senate Committee, provides that the 
Government of each State, in such way as 
the Legislature shall direct, may ascertain 
and determine who its true electors are, 
whenever a dispute arises between op- 
posing candidates, and that this deter- 
mination shall be obligatory on Congress 
in counting Presidential ballots. In case 
a@ question shall arise as to which of two 
tribunals in any State is lawfully charged 
with the province of settling such disputes, 
the Bill provides that the votes of these 
electors oniy shall be counted whose titles 
the two Houses of Congress shall concur- 
rently decide to be the lawful votes. In 
case any State shall omit to provide for 
such settlement of disputed electoral re- 
turns, the Bill proposes that the concur- 
rence of both Houses shall be necessary 
to order the counting of a disputed elec- 
toral ballot. In the case of a single re- 
turn, respecting which a question is raised 
in Congress, the Bill provides that no vote 
shall be rejected without the concurrent 
action of both Houses. 

It will be seen that the Bill proceeds on 
the theory that single returns from a State 
have a prima facie right to be counted, and 
hence the concurrent vote of both Houses 
is required for their rejection. In the case 
of double or doubtful returns, which have 
not been adjudicated by any admitted law- 
ful tribunal, the Bill proceeds on the theory 
that a prima facie presumption is raised 
against the validity of such returns, and 
hence the concurrent vote of both Houses 
is required for the admission of any such 
return. It will be seen, too, that the prin- 
ciples of this Bill, though reported in the 
Senate by a Republican member of the 
late Electoral Commission, administer a 
moral rebuke to the findings of that Com- 
mission in the case of both Florida and 
Louisiana ; for if the principles underlying 
this Bill had been recognized in the case 
of Florida, the adjudication of her Supreme 
Court in favor of the Democratic electors 
would have been binding on Congress; and 
if they had been recognized in the case of 
Louisiana (where a question was raised as 
to the lawfulness of the Returning Board, 
the validity of its action and the eligibility 
of some of the electors), no electoral vote 
at all would have been counted from that 
State. The result in either case would 
have been the declaration that Mr. Tilden 
was lawfully elected President of the 
United States. 

Reserving for further consideration the 
expression of any opinion on the merits of 
the pending proposition until we shall be 
able to compare it with the counter propo- 
sition which may be submitted by the 
House Committee, we will content ourselves 
for the present with a brief reference to 
some of the measures heretofore proposed 
for the settlement of disputed questions 
arising in Presidential elections. 

In the year 1800 the\Jederal majority, 
which then controlled both Houses of Con- 
gress, attempted to pass a Bill for the 
settlement of such questions, but the 
Federalists of that day could not agree 
among themselves whether the concurrent 
action of Loth Houses should be required 
for an admission or the rejection of dis- 
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contending for the former view, and the 
Federalists in the House of Representatives 
contending for the latter view. Mr. Jeffer- 
son held at that time that it was competent 
for Loth Houses, under certain limitations, 


| to adjudge any electoral ballot to be inva- 
| lid, and that the Senators and Representa- 
| tives of the State, whose ballot or ballots 


had thus been invalidated, should immedi- 


| ately decide to what candidates the invalid 
| vote or votes should be given. 
| sequent stage in the debate of 1800 the | 





At a sub- | 


Jeffersonian minority in both Houses held | 


| that the Senate and House of Representa- | 
| tives, 


assembled in joint convention to 
count the Presidential ballots, should vote 
per capita, as a mixed body, in deciding all 
such questions as the Constitution author- 
izes to be raised. Under the twenty-second 


| 


joint rule of order, adopted in 1865 by the | 
Republican majority of both Houses, and | 


exercised by the Republican Party in count- 
ing the electoral ballots for Mr. Lincoln’s 
second term, and for the two terms of ex- 
President Grant, it was held competent for 
either House to reject any electoral ballot. 
The Republicans of the Senate receded 
from this joint rule, in advance of the last 
Presidential election, because it was foreseen 
that under its operation the Democrats of 
the House of Representatives would have 
it in their power to control the Presidential 
count. Then followed the contrivance of 
the Electoral Commission, devised for the 
specific purpose of counting the electoral 
ballots cast at the last Presidential election 


|} —a contrivance which is now repudiated 


alike by the Republicans, who ‘‘ exploited ” 
it, and by the Democrats, who were its vic- 
tims. 

It has of late been common to hold 
that the right of a State to appoint its elec- 
tors is so exclusive that Congress cannot 
constitutionally inquire into the validity of 
any electoral ballot, but must tuke the cer- 
tificates of a Returning Board as final and 
conclusive in the premises, whatever may 
be the frauds or errors attaching to them. 
This doctrine is so abhorrent to the public 
sense of justice, and lends itself so un- 
blushingly to the perpetration of wrongs in 
one or two States, against the rights of all 
the other States, that it is little likely to 
find apologists or defenders in the future. 
No scheme for counting Presidential bal- 
lots has ever yet proposed to empty Con- 
gress of its rightful jurisdiction in this 
regard, but the nature and extent of that 
‘rightful jurisdiction ” need to be specific- 
ally defined by statute or by an amendment 
to the Constitution. 





CHEATING THE GOVERNMENT. 
\ EN seem to have an instinctive and 

ineradicable hatred of the tax-man. 
Darwinism does not account for the peculi- 
arity. None of the lower animals have it. 
The Simian ape has no discoverable preju- 
dice against a tax-gatherer, perhaps for the 
excellent reason that the ape species has 
not developed that monstrosity. So far as 
we can learn, the gorilla and custom’s 
officer lie down together, and eat peanuts 
like Dio Lewis and George Francis Train. 
A tax is a peculiarly human species of tor- 
ture, and shows the radical difference 
between the man and the lower animal. 
Who invented the contrivance is not known; 
his very name has been blotted, as if to 
show the detestation in which he was held 
by mankind. The blacksmith, the farmer, 
the singer, the warrior had deities, but the 
tax-gatherer has always been godless; not 
even Paganism, whch had a large stock of 
gods of both sexes, allowed one to the 
farmer of revenues or the collector of 
tithes. To cheat a tax-man has always 
been considered a virtue rather than a sin, 
and every lie told an assessor is counted 
white by the perpetrator thereof. Colonel 
Baker, in his very clever book on Turkey, 
telis how the people resort to every con- 
ceivable strategem to avoid the tax levy; 
they hide their stock and property; they 
lie like Christians; they seil their property 
till the officer gets out of the way, and 
then buy it back again; and when all 
other expedients fail they bribe the official, 
as an Englishman does the custom-house 
officer. ‘The Bible shows the low estima- 
tion in which the tax-gatherer was held 
among the Jews, and for the best of 
reasons—he was rapacious and cruel, a 
robber by law, with a military force to com- 
pel submission to his exactions. The 
history of the Middle Ages is full of notices 
of the extortions of these minions of the 
law. Even in modern Europe the class 
most disliked and unpopular everywhere is 
the officers of the revenue, whatever name 
they may boar. One reason of the antipathy 
is the fact that the people have so little 
direct relations to, and influence in, the Gov- 
ernment, and reap so little direct and tan- 
gible benefit fromit. They say their money 
is taken for the benefit of a class of titled 
loafers and lords; is spent in useless shows, 
enormous salaries to spendthrift kings and 
nobles, costly military establishments, wars 
of cruelty and ambition, and chains and 
fetters for the people—it is organized 
robbery, This is the old traditional, in- 
herited impression, and it is not strange 





generation. 

Changing a form of government does not 
change the inherited and educated preju- | 
dices of a people. Our Government is 


| American, but our inherited feeling on the 


subject of taxation is European. Our pre- 
judices and much of our practice is mon- | 
archical, while our institutions are demo- 
cratic. Itis a government of the people, 
for the people, by the people. The moneys 
raised by tax and tariff ara spent directly 
for the public protection and welfare, the in- 
terest on debts, support of schools, needed 
public works, and the administration of 
justice. The little squad of 20,000 soldiers 
which we dignify by the name of army is not 
big enough to serve as the bodyguard for 
the smallest sovereign in Europe. Most 
of our salaries are meagre enough, and 
there are as few leakages in our Adminis- 
tration as in any on the globe. Every year 
the tax money comes visibly back in one | 
form or another of public benefit, yet the | 
majority of our people have the Old World 
feeling that taxation is legalized robbery, 
and that the more they can cheat, the 
better. Men scrupulously honest in other 
things have not a particle of hesitation in 
lying to an assessor, or taking a false oath 
at the custom-house. The amount of 
petty cheating done in this way every year | 
by men who consider themselves, and are | 
considered, respectable is perfectly appall- 
ing. Ashort time ago a man living in one 
of the towns near Boston, who had a quar- 
rel with the assessors every year over the | 
amount of property he should be taxed, told 
them he would submit to be taxed for 
$650,000, but if they assessed him one 
dollar above that amount he would quit the 
town. Dying a few months after, it was | 
ascertained that his property was worth | 
$9,000,000; and that was not in Bulgaria, 
but directly under the eaves of Boston, 
where a rich New Hampshire manufacturer 
landed on his return from Europe a while 
since with a piece of costly silk wound 
round his person under his shirt. A Greek 
landing in Rome in the time of Caligula 
wouid have done about the same thing. 
The extent to which these petty frauds 
against the Government are carried on is 
suspected by only a very few people out- 
side of official life, excepting those who 
have made a special study of the subject. 
A few years ago when Mr. Jayne acted as | 
a@ special revenue agent in this city, there 
was a terrible howl against him, and the 
spy system he was said to represent, 
because of the thoroughness with which he 
did his work} and the utterly relentless way 
in which he followed up any man he sus- 
pected of violating the revenue laws. He 
may have gone too far in some cases, and 
have trusted too implicitly to the state- 
ments of men unworthy of confidence. But 
he uncovered an immense amount of fraud 
and exposed the cunning acts by which 
merchants claiming to be respectable 
cheated the Government, by double in- 
voices, false labels, the bribing of offi- 
cials, and the taking of false oaths. He 
showed that the Government was systema- 
tically robbed of millions of dollars by 
a species of smuggling which was as much 
worse than ordinary stealing as stealing is 
worse than honorable borrowing on good se- 
curity. But it was not only the Government 
that was cheated, but every honest merchant, 
every importer, who paid his honest dues to 
the Government. In some cases honorable 
dealers in silks, in chinaware, in laces, 
and similar articles, found that rival houses 
not only undersold them, but actually sold 
goods at lower prices than they could im- 
port them for. And the same kind of cheat- 
ing is carried on to an astonishing extent 
by people who would feel insulted if accused 
of a mean act. Men go abroad with 
scarcely clothes enough to last through the 
voyage, and come back with enough to 
stock a respectable store, merely to cheat 
the Government of their country out of a 
few dollars. Fine ladies set out deliberately 
without apparel enough to keep them com- 
fortable till they reach London, and return 
with the costliest collection of dresses and 
robes and laces and articles too numerous 
to mention. They point the custom officers 
to their trunks, and go home with the 
happy thought that they have swindled 
the Government which their grandfathers 
sacrificed everything to establish and their 
brothers died tosave. Nowandthena poor 
woman is caught, by an officer more expert 
or less bribable than his fellows, padded 
with laces and jewelry, and other costly arti- 
cles; and people who have run the gauntlet 
laugh because she was so inexpert—the very 
people who, perhaps, unite in welcoming 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the city 
and beg him to reform the abuses of the 
Custom House! It is a crime against the 
Government and the people which ought to 
be frowned upon by all honest men and 
broken up by the officers. Americans 
ought to be ashamed to resort to such 
mean and underhand ways to commit petit 
larceny against themselves, for it is their 
own Government that they defraud, their 
own interests that they thwart, their own 
prosperity that they cripple, their own 
honor that they assail; for every dollar 
they cheat out of the Government by petty 
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| puted ballots, the Federalists in the Senate | that it is handed down from generation to| smuggling injures trade and lowers the 


national character, and has to be made up 
to the treasury in other ways. 


THERE is a possibility that Congress 
before adjourning will make some provi- 
sions for a general reorganization of the 
navy. On May 28th the Senate Naval Com- 
mittee agreed on a House Bill providing 
for a complete reorganization and rejuve- 
nation of the navy It provides for the 
creation of a Naval -ommission, to consist 
of the admiral and vice-admiral, five bureau 
officers and two line officers and three ex- 
perts, to be appointed by the President. 
This Commission is to condemn the old and 
worthless ships of the navy and useless 
material, and cause the same to be sold to 
the best advantage to the Government. 
The proceeds of this sale are to constitute 
a naval fund. Three millions are to be 
appropriated for the beginning of the work 
of constructing the navy, and not more 
than that is to be expended the first year. 


| Three million dollars are to be appropriated 


annually for the construction of new vessels 
of the most improved modern invention. 
The Commission is to report the result of 
its labors from time to time to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who will have supervision 
of the work. Through the Secretary Con- 
gress is to be annually informed of the 
work of the Commission. 


EXPERTS IN LEGAL 
CEEDINGS. 

HE present want of system which pre- 
vails in our courts of law, in reference 

to the examination of witnesses called to 
testify as experts, is a matter which ought 
to command the attention of the Judiciary, 
and be made the subject of speedy legisla- 
tion. In all cases requiring the evidence 
of persons who are supposed to be particu- 


PRO- 


| larly skilled in the questions involved in 


the case, the selection of expert witnesses 
is left to the contending parties, and is not 
made by the Court. As the decision of the 
case often rests upon such special testi- 
mony, it would appear to be about as fit 
and proper for the contestants to elect 
their own judges as to choose what experts 
should testify. If the question is one in- 
volving medical practice, doctors are called 
in by the counsel on either side, and are 
virtually retained for the plaintiff or de- 
fendant, as the case may be, a course which 
is likely to hinder rather than to assist in 
the elucidation of the truth as to the point 
at issue. It is difficult for the witness to 
free his mind from the recollection of the 
interests of his client, and all physicians 
will agree that it would be far better if 
the medical witnesses could be called, not 
by or in the interest of one side, but by 
both ; leaving the selection to the Court if 
there should be a disagreement. It 
always very difficult, under the present 
system, for a medical witness to be al- 
together unbiased when he goes into court 
with the knowledge that, whether it be 
openly admitted or not, he is in reality en- 
gaged to serve a distinct end and to support 
the line taken by the counsel on a par- 
ticular side. The questions put in the 
examination in chief necessarily elicit 
evidence in the form of advocacy, and the 
object of the cross-examination is to try to 
destroy the influence of such testimony. 
There is also a proverb which has a bear- 
ing on the case, i. e., ‘‘ When doctors dis- 
agree, who shall decide ?” If it is left to 
the counsel to select the experts, every- 
body knows that out of the great number 
of existing schools it will be possible to 
find persons who will testify to almost any 
shade of opinion that the lawyer may de- 
sire, and such a web of conflicting opinions 
can be woven that no jury will be able to 
see any light through it, and in this way 
expert testimony is made to defeat its own 
end. ‘The judge may charge the jury that 
the evidence was not of an expert character, 
and that the persons inflicted upon the case 
were not what they claimed to be, but were 
charlatans paid to doa certain work. What 
judge would like to assume such a respon- 
sibility as this? If the jury cannot make 
the discovery for themselves, the case must 
go by default. The same difficulties must 
arise where expert testimony is required in 
any other department of knowledge. In 
chemistry there are persons who under- 
stand their profession and are really ex- 
perts, and there are others claiming a 
standing who have no knowledge to speak 
of. The same erroneous plan is pursued 
in the selection of witnesses here as is 
observed in choosing proper medical au- 
thorities, and the disagreeable spectacle is 
presented of men of character arrayed 
against each other, as if it were to be a 
battle instead of an honest search for the 
truth. 

The question arises, How can we re- 
medy this incongruous state of affairs? 
There have been three propositions dis- 
cussed by the papers which are worthy of 
consideration until something better is 
suggested. It has been proposed to leave 
the selection of the expert and his ex- 
amination entirely tothe judge. Theexpert 


is 
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would come into court in that case not as 
a partisan, but as an untrammeled witness. 
Another plan is to have the expert selected 
by both sides, and, in case of a disagree- 
ment, let the Court decide who shall be 
called. This plan is virtually carried into 
practice when cases are decided by a referee 
agreed upon by both parties. Finally, it 


| 


poner 
has been urged by scientific men that a 


board of experts ought to be created, upon 
whom the Court can at any time draw 
when specific testimony is desired. This 
latter plan has been advocated by members 
of the National Academy of Sciences, also 
by the American Assuciation for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and is the one more 
generally accepted by experts everywhere. 
The practical working of this method has 
been well considered, and it is believed by 


the best authority that its adoption by the | 


Legislature would lead to important re- 
forms in the matter of technical and expert 
testimony. The subject is one which our 
law-makers would do well to consider and 
promptly act upon. 


TRADE BALANCE. 

HE great excess of our exports over 

imports is something we can well con- 
gratulate ourselves upon. That it is an 
indication of returning wealth cannot be 
soundly questioned. The argument that 
it is a sign of the poverty of a nation to 
have the balance of trade in its favor, is 
one which assumes much without proving 
anything. It is not unusual to hear that 
the fact that we are exporting so largely 
is an evidence of our poverty, and this is 
often put forth in reply to a remark that 
we are on the road to prosperity. There 
is nothing, perhaps, which gives the argu- 
ment even the appearance of tenability, 
excepting the additional statement that, 
when a nation or an individual is rich, ex- 
penditures are made, which, in a state of 
poverty, could not be afforded. It may be 
that this is enough to convince those who 
advocate the presumptuous argument, but 
it seems to be equivocal, and fails to prove 
anything. When the balance of trade is 
in the favor of a nation, as it is in our 
case at present, whatever may be the pre- 
sent condition of that nation, so far as the 
prosperity of that nation depends upon 
commercial success, so far is it on the road 
to wealth and financial advancement. It 
would be ridiculous to assert the contrary. 
The returns from our shipments, in excess 
of our foreign purchases, must give us ad- 
ditional wealth, either in actual money or 
in reduction of our debt. 

If this beso, and it is difficult to doubt it, 
it would be a strange result that what tends 
to produce wealth should at the same time 
cause financial embarrassment. Butit may 
be asserted that the export excess is not 
put as the cause of present financial dis- 
tress, but that the existence of the former 
is an indication of the latter. In that case 
the fact proves nothing. Unless the one 
depends upon the other, there can be no 
hypothesis drawn from the coincidence of 
their existing together. But to reverse the 
propositions, let it be said that the present 
poverty of a nation causes an increase of 
its production with a corresponding decrease 
of its consumption. Why should this be so, 
or is it so? There seems to be nothing 
in the life of individuals or in the history 
of nations to give force to a statement as 
broad as this. England, it is true, has for 
years had the balance of trade against 
her, and has seemingly maintained her 
supremacy as a nation of wealth. Yet this 
healthy financial condition is not an undis- 
puted fact even now. Financiers who have 
given the subject careful consideration, 
have expressed the gravest doubts as to 
England’s present wealth. It is a fact 
worth considering that foreign loans of any 
importance have, for a number of years, 
failed to find a market in England. But 
granting that England is a wealthy nation, 
to what does she owe her wealth in spite of 
her annual trade loss; not indeed to the 

_ balance of trade against her, but to the in- 
come derived from moneys invested in other 
countries, and to the profits derived from 
her carrying trade, which she does virtually 
for the world. By these her markets are 
supplied with foreign products, while the 
balance of trade continues against her. It 
is a self-evident proposition that to make 
up this deficit, she must draw upon her 
income from other sources, if not her 
capital, and this she might save intact, 
and thereby increase her wealth, were the 
balance the other way. 

It can scarcely be said that it is from 
choice that England allows her inrporta- 
tions to be in excess of her exports—that 
because of her wealth she does not invite 
trade to hershores. England yet displays 
zeal in the fostering of her trade and manu- 
factures, and it is only by the successful 
competition of other countries that her 
trade is at all depleted. In the lives of in- 
dividuals the acquiring of riches seems to 
be but an incentive to renewed efforts to 
make money; and while some are content 
to retire from business after securing a 
competency, these are but exceptions to the 
general rule. Nor can it be said that the 
wealthiest of individuals are the ones 
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who soonest retire from active work. No 
parallel in private or political life can be 
drawn from which to assume the proposition 
which we are discussing. And when that 
proposition comes in such a way as to re- 
pudiate the good which commerce brings to 
a nation, it becomes dangerous as well as 
illogical. As well a man decry the busi- 
ness which has enabled him to accumulate 
vast wealth, as for a nation to deride its 
commerce, which is bringing to it vast re- 
turns. Were the wealth of a nation to de- 
pend upon the largeness of its imports or 
the smallness of its exports, then the 
nation which produced nothing, and could 
therefore expect nothing, would be the 
richest. A proposition like this can 
scarcely be assumed by the most absurd of 
logicians. Yet, it is clearly deducible 
from the proposition which precedes it 
here. 

In our own case, the balance of trade be- 
ing in our favor, falls far short of proving 
our poverty. The national debt of the 
United States is less to-day than it was ten 
yeais ago, yet our exports now are vastly 
in excess of those at that time. Were 
the proposition true, we should have 
been getting poorer each year, but 
instead we see our debt decreasing, 
our credit improving, and the rates of 
interest lowering. To what is this 
due? Simply to the excess of our pro- 
duction over our consumption. Consider- 
ing the present depressed state of business, 
our foreign trade becomes of the most 
vital importance, and its value is not to be 
considered too lightly. Taking the figures 
of the past ten months, and we may well 
wonder that an argument so contrary to 
facts could be not only made, but be 
insisted upon with the pertinacity which 
its propounders have displayed. During 
the ten months preceding May Ist, 1878, 
the total exports of the United States 
amounted in value to $593,187,292, and 
the imports amounted to $365,561,851. 
Thus the excess of our exports over our 
imports during the ten months was 
$227,625,441. Does this look as if the 
United States was on the road to bank- 
ruptcy? With such a balance in our favor, 
it is an absurdity to speak of the poverty 
of this country. In ten months we have 
received over two hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars, either in cash, or in reduc- 
tion of ourdebt; in either case this country 
is that much better off than it was ten 
months ago. This isan excess of wealth 
entirely irrespective of our past or present 
financial condition. Upon its existence can 
be based no conclusion as to our condition 
other than that of prosperity and advance- 
ment. One fact is clearly indicated, that the 
United States contains within itself immense 
resources, which can produce, and are 
now producing, almost incalculable wealth. 
Were the nation richer, it is not unlikely 
that our imports might be increased, but 
there is nothing which would go to prove 
that our exports would be decreased. In 
fact, there is much to indicate a correspond- 
ing if not greater increase in the latter. 
Capital would be used to develop wealth- 
producing industries, which is now engaged 
in other channels, and success in com- 
merce is all that is wanted to draw it to 
itself. Increase of population, which would 
naturally follow increased prosperity, 
would be another factor in the develop- 
ment of our trade. These are by no means 
all the results which would follow a con- 
tinuance of our foreign trade successes, but 
they tend to show what the future may 
have in store for this country, if proper care 
be nowtaken to retain thefcommerce which 
we have now acquired. If it is possible to 
indicate the wealth of any country, no- 
where can we look for such an indication 
than to the foreign trade of that country. 
The balance of trade in her favor is, beyond 
doubt, the clearest evidence of her pros- 
perity and financial success. It can mean 
nothing else. 








THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 


HE European Congress is definitely de- 

termined upon, and will assemble in 
Berlin very soon. The following are given 
as the points which the British and Russian 
Governments have agreed upon to submit 
to the Congress for decision: Bulgaria to 
be divided into two provinces, one north of 
the Balkans under a prince, the other south 
of the Balkans, but not touching the Zgean 
Sea, with a Christian governor and a gov- 
ernment similar to that of an English 
colony; Turkish troops to permanently 
quit Bulgaria. England deplores, but will 
not oppose, retrocession of Bessarabia or 
the annexation of Batoum, and reserves 
the right to discuss in the Congress inter- 
national arrangements relative to the 
Danube. Russia promises not to further 
advance her Asian frontier, or take indem- 
nity in land, or interfere with the claims of 
English creditors, the question of payment 
to be discussed by the Congress, which 
will also reorganize Thessaly, Epirus and 
other Greek Provinces. Bayazid is to be 
ceded to Turkey, Turkey ceding the Pro- 
vince of Kotour to Persia. Russia agrees 
that the passage of the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus shall remain in slatu quo. England 


will suggest at the Congress that Europe 
reorganize Bulgaria, and will discuss the 
question of the Russian occupation and 
passage of troops through Roumania. 


ON May 28th a report on the subject of 
| the Fishery Award was submitted to the 
Senate by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. It reviews briefly the history of the 
Commission which assembled at Halifax in 
1877 in pursuance of the Treaty of Wash- 
| ington. The Committee says, however much 
| it may regard the award made at Halifax 
| a8 excessively exorbitant and possibly be- 
| yond the legal and proper power of those 
| making it, it would not recommend that 
| the Government of the United States dis- 
regard it if the Government of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty, after a full review of the facts 
and circumstances of the case, shall con- 
clude and declare the award to be lawfully 
and honorably due. The Committee con- 
cludes by recommending the adoption of a 
Bill providing for the payment of the 
award. 








Tue Next Census.—One of the Bills before the 
select Committee on the Tenth Census re-enacts 
the schedules of 1850 except for the enumeration of 
slaves, The personal schedule is required to con- 
tain inquiries as to each family, whether wile, son, 
daughter, boarder, etc.; civil condition, whether 
married, widowed or single; place of birth; 
whether active, disabled, maimed, or crippled, bed- 
ridden, deaf, dumb, blind, insane or idiotic. From 
this schedule inquiries as to the value of real and 
personal estate owned are omitted. To the agri- 
cultural schedule the Superintendent of Census may, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
add inquiries relating to the acreage of tle several 
crops reported, and may drop such of the minor 
crops asit may be deemed expedient to omit. The 
manufacturing schedule is to contain inquiries re- 
specting the kind and amount of power employed 
in establishments of productive industry, and the 
kind and number of machines in use, together with 
the maximum capacity of each establishment. The 
schedule for social statistics is to contain inquiries 
relating to the public indebtedness of cities, counties 
and towns, and such additional inquiries respecting 
public paupers and criminals as the Superintendent 
of Census shall deem necessary. The mortality 
schedule is to contain inquiries as to the birthplace 
of the father and mother of each person reported 
as having died during the year, and as to the usual 
occupation of such person. Whenever it is deemed 
expedient the Superintendent may withdraw the 
schedules for manufacturing and social statistics 
from the enumerators, and may charge the collec- 
tion of these statistics upon experts and special 
agents. The sum of $3,000,000 is proposed as the 
cost of the census. 





THE capacity ef Yankee genius to assert itself in 
splie of difficulties has a recent illustration in the 
person of a young American, who was conspicuous 
in London journalism last year as the author of a 
series of wonderful letters which appeared in the 
Daily News, describing the arduous march of 
Gourko’s army threugh the Orchanie Pass, and the 
horrors of the advance from Sophia to Philop- 
popolis. The author of these letters is named 
Millett. He began life asadrummer in the Federal 
army during the Civil War, was promoted to be an 
hospital assistant, and has for some years been 
studying art and painting on the Continent, where 
some of his work is not unfamiliar to visitors to the 
Paris Salon, Mr. Millett combined in the recent 
campaign he duties of journalist and artist. He 
illustrated in the London Graphic the letters from 
his pen in the Daily News, and it is not easy to pro- 
nounce which kind of work was better done. Mr. 
Millett is in London, his purpose being to arrange 
for the disposal of a book which he means to write, 
to contain all details of an episode of which he was 
the only civilian witness, and to be illustrated pro- 
fusely by the sketches which he made with great 
perseverance whenever he could get his hand suffi- 
ciently thawed to hold the pencil. 





English journalists are remarking that it by no 
means follows that the Socialists in this country 
are likely to become dangerous because they in- 
dulge in all manner of shrickings, as it is the cus- 
tom of the country to talk in superlatives, 





Germany is beginnIng to make the engines for 
her men-of-war at home. A few years ago she 
bought all of them in England. Here is one of the 
signs of the times. 


A parliamentary paper has been issued showing 
the total number of voters in the United Kingdom, 
The total number of electors in the English counties 
is 797,494, and in the counties of Wales 66,272; in all 
863,766. In the cities and boroughs England has 
1,472,164 electors, and Wales 67,441, making a total 
of 1,539,605. The three English Universities give a 
total of 12,851 electors. The total number of Parlia- 
mentary electors furnished by the counties and 
boroughs in England and Wales and the Universities 
in England, as shown by the register now in force, 
is, therefore, 2,416,222. The return in relativn to 
Ireland shows a total of 231,515 electors, who are 
thus distributed — counties, 173,668; boroughs, 
54,218; and University (Dublin Trinity College) 
3.429. Scotland shows a total electoral force of 
304,268, of whom 89,750 are county voters, 203,364 
figure on the burgh rolls, and 11,154 are electors for 
the Universities. 


According to the London World, a most miserable 
episode occurred at the recent Newspaper Press 
Fund dinner. Lord Dunraven, in a speech full of 
genial humor, gave the toast of foreign and Ame- 
rican journalism, coupled with the name of Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, and the toast was received with 
great cordiality. Mr. Stanley, in his reply, ap- 
peared deliberately to set himself the task of 
effacing this cordiality. From being sardonic, 
his remarks, which wandered over a bewilder- 
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ingly wide fleld, became offensive, and there 
arose the strange sound of energetic hissing 
Quiet was temporarily restored at the ener 
getic instance of a well-known English journalist, 
who sprang to his feet and shouted, “Shame!” 
But Mr. Stanley could not take a hint so marked, 
and with inexplicable obstinacy pursued a course 


of irrelevant offensiveness. The storm of hissing 
broke forth again uncontrollably, and was not to 
be stayed until Mr. Stanley sat down, leaving his 
observations unconcluded. Can no friend to a 
good but strangely warped fellow suggest to his 
immediate attention another unexplored desert ? 


The ultramontane Cardinals tell the Pope that 
they would support him in a moderate policy if he 
could prove that concessions on their part would 
be reciprocated by the Italian Government, Their 
special grievances are the liability of the clergy to 
the conscription, and their exclusion from the man- 
agement of charitable institutions. 





It is reported that fears are entertained in St. 
Petersburg of an outbreak, or hostile collision, at 
Constantinople. No such apprehensions are felt 
in London. It is thought that Russia is merely 
bargaining for the utmost possible concessions be- 
fore the final agreement is made, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Dvurtne the month of May the public debt of 
the United States was reduced $3,070,000. 


Tue United States Senate has agreed to the 
House amendment fixing June 17th as the day of ad- 
journment. 


On Saturday, June Ist, the jury acquitted the 
Rev, George Vosburgh, of Jersey City, charged with 
having poisoned his wife, 


Curer-Justice Warre of the United States 
Supreme Court was given a reception by the Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York, May 31st. 


Arter several declinations the Rev. Dr. George 
F. Seymour has consented to accept the office of Bishop 
of the Springfield (Ill) Episcopal Diocese. 


Firrgen members of the Board of Aldermen 
of New York City and the officers of the Board of 
Health were indictcd by the Grand Jury, May 31st. 


QoNSIDERABLE excitement has been occasioned 
in New York by the refusal of many banks to accept 
the paper of sugar firms, owing to heavy losses in the 
trade, 


Tue remains of the late Hon. J. Scott Harrison, 
which were buried at North Bend, Ind., May 25th, were 
stolen soon after, and recovered in a medical college in 
Cincinnati. 


Format notice has been served on Mrs. Tilton 
that the charges preferred against her by Mrs. Walton, 
for slandering Mr, Beecher, will be investigated by Ply- 
mouth Church. 

Bensamin Noyes was convicted June Ist, at 
Newark, N. J., on the charge of conspiracy to defraud 
the policy-holders of the broken New Jersey Life Insur. 
ance Company. 

Tue United States Senate has agreed to Mr 
Blaine’s resolution calling for all the papers relating te 
the appointment of M. Deliosse to be a member of the 
Halifax Commission. 


A wnew consular treaty between the United 
States and the Netherlands, signed May 23d by Secre- 
tary Evarts and M. von Pestel, the Dutch Minister, har 
been sent to the Senate for its ratification. 


Wuite discussing the Army Bill on May 27th, 
the House voted in favor of the transfer of the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department by 113 to 107, and by a 
vote of 116 to 120 restored the standard of the army to 
20,000 men. 

In the first day of the Watkins (N. Y.) Regatta, 
May 28th, the Atalantas won the pair-oared race, and 
McLafferty, of the Watkins Club, the single-scull. On 
the 29th the lake was too rough for work, and on the 
30th but one race was rowed, the first heat of the 
four-oared race, which was won by the Atalantas. The 
final heat of the four-oared representative race was won 
Saturday by the Shoewaecemettes, the Atalantas being 
alength behind. George W. Lee, of the Tritons, Newark, 
N. J., won the single-scall, and the Watkins Club 
(McLafferty and Andrews) the double-scull race. 


Tue Potter Investigating Committee began its 
sessions with open doors at Washington, June Ist, 
by the examination of James E. Anderson. An appro- 
priation of $20,000 having been made by the House, 
the following sub committees were appointed: To go to 
Louisiana—Messrs. Blackburn, Reed and Springer (ap- 
pointed in place of Mr. Cobb, resigned). To go to Flo- 
rida—Messrs. Hunton, Stenger and Hiscock. The first 
day's proceedings were chiefly significant in the intro- 
duction of a copy of a letter, purporting to have been 
written by Secretary John Sherman to Anderson, pro- 
mising the latter Republican protection in case he 
*¢stood firm.”” The language was not necessarily 
damaging to Mr. Sherman, and the authenticity of the 
letter was not established. 


Foreign. 


Tue Royal Geographical Society of London 
proposes to send an exploring party into Africa, 


Count Anprassy has defined Austria’s objec- 
tions to the San Stefano treaty, and denied that Austria 
is concentrating forces in the districts bordering on Italy. 


Tue Hon. Russell Gurney, member of Parlia« 
ment for Southampton, and Recorder of the City of 
London, and the British representative on the Alabama 
Commission, died May 31st, 


Tue steamship Idaho, of the Williams & Guion 
Line, which left New York May 21st for Liverpool, went 
ashore on the night of Jane Ist on the southeastern coast 
of Ireland. The crew, passengers and mails were saved. 


On the morning of May 31st, the German iron- 
clad Grosser Kurfuerst was accidentally rammed by the 
Koenig Wilhelm, another ironclad of the fleet, off Folke- 
stone, in tbe British Channel, and sank in five min- 
utes. Late dispatches place the number of officers and 
men lost at 290 and the saved at 210. 


Count Anprassy has informed the Hungarian 
delegation that he bas been informed that the Congress 
would assemble on the 11th of June. The fact that 
Germany had issued the invitations was a favorable 
sign that the basis on which the Congress bad been 
summoned was already accepted by Russia and England, 


ANOTHER attempt was made, June 2d, to assas- 
sinvate the venerable Emperor of Germany as he was 
driving through Unter den Linden. His Majesty re- 
ceived a large quantity of shot in his face, head, arms 
and back, but was not seriously burt. The would-be 
murderer, a Dr. Nobeling, was arrested and prevented 
{rom committing suicide. 
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AFRICA. THE CAFFRE WAR—FINGUES DANCING THEIR WAR-DANCE, 











ENGLAND.—TROOP-BOATS READY FOR SERVICE AT CHATHAM DOCK-YARD. 
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FRANCE.— THE PARIS EXHIBITION—A MONSTER TUN IN THE HUNGARIAN EXHIBIT. 





ENGLAND,— BRITISH SAILORS PREPARING TO LAUNCH A WHITEHEAD TORPEDO FROM H, M.S, ‘‘ THUNDERER,’’ FOR EXPERIMENTAL PRACTICE, 
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CALIFORNIA.— SKETCHES AND INCIDENTS OF 


THE LATE * PROFESSOR JIM,” OF TRINITY 


COLLEGE. 


AMES WILLIAMS, the venerable janitor of Trinity College, Hart- 
. ford, Conn., died at his home on Capitol Avenue, near the old 
college grounds, on Monday evening, May 20th, at the advanced age 
of 90 years. He was first connected with Trinity College in the 
capacity of janitor in 1832-3, but was not, as has been supposed, the 
tirst janitor at the institution, although he lived in Hartford at the 
time whe. the first buildings were erected, and the college, then called 
Washington College. was formally opened. 

He appeared iu Hartford as early as 1821, when he acted in the 
capacity of a waiter at the City Hotel, and when in the same year 
the late Bishop Brownell came with his tamily to reside in the city, 
Professor Jim became a trusted and valuable servant in the house- 
hold, by whom he was much esteemed, and for whom, with the deep 
attachment of his race, he ever entertained the greatest affection. 

In the position of janitor, Professor Jim uninterruptedly held the 
place since his installment until five years ago, when, the infirmities 
of age having crept upon him and partially disabled him from the 
fulfillment of bis duties, he was pensioned off considerately by the 
college authorities, and still resided, up to the time of his death, in 
the litle white house on what was once known as “ Sharp’s Lane,” 





THE DEAN RICHMOND TROPHY COMPETED FOR AT THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF FISH AND GAME.— SEE PAGE 263, 
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PACIFIC COAST—A VIEW OF MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO.— FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 
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CONNECTICUT.— THE LATE JAMES WILLIAMS, JANITOR OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, HARTFORD.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY KELLOGG, 
HARTFORD, 


which, with the march of public improvement and the substitution of 


modern for the primitive and rural surroundings, is now dignified by 
the more pretentious title, Capitol Avenue. Professor Jim was twice 
married, but he died without children. 

From an early day he was given the title of ‘“ professor’’; the 
students said that it was ‘of dust and ashes” or ‘of tintinnabula- 
tions’’: he said that it was ‘‘ of secrets,’’? because he did not let any 
one know of what they did. For years he carried a subscription- 
paper about the college just before Thanksgiving and received a 
generous gift for a turkey; and this custom was continued after he 
retired from office. So also was the custom that each graduating 
class should, on their class-day, make a public presentation to the 
professor; this has been done by every class which has held literary 
exercises on class-day since its establishment in 1855. The gift has 
been usually a purse of money, but the Class of 1869 presented him 
with a watch, and an earlier class with a gold-headed cane. The 
professor’s speeches have been among the most amusing and sa - 
esting of the exercises of the day, combining, as was well said, 
hortation, thanks and counsel, without the least regard to qreteman, 
arrangement, or punctuation, until he had had his say.’”’ For some 
years past, on class-day, he walked arm in-arm with the president of 
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the class, and was treated in other ways with the greatest deference, 
even surpassing that which was yielded to him on ordinary occasions. 
He was always present at Commencement; and last year, though he 
was unable to pass the tray, full of tumblers of water, to the dignita- 
ries on the stage, he brought on the roll of diplomas for the graduat- 
ing class, and was greeted with generous applause. When ground 
was broken for the new college buildings in 1875, he turned a sod 
next after the chancellor and tne president; and at the conclusion of 
the exercises he was honored with a “ chairing ’’ on the shoulders of 
the students. 

He was always courtly and dignified in his bearing, not only on 
public occasions, but also as he walked aboat the streets or attended 
to his regular duties at the college, bowing to his many friends and 
having a pleasant word for each. 

Prolessor Jim was a zealous member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Hartford, where he was greatly beloved and respected, and 
in which for years he was a prominent figure. 





—THE PIERCE DIAMOND BADGE COMP“TED FOR AT THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF FISH AND GAME.—SEE PaGE 258, 
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OVERLAND TO THE PACIFIC. 
A GLImpsE OF MONTGOMERY STREET—THE 
First NIGHT IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


the foot of Market Street, which is fast be- 
coming the leading business artery of the city. 
Every horse-car line in San Francisco except one 
either traverses or crosses it, and by direct com- 
munication or transfer all connect with the ferry at 
its foot, so that for the general traveling public the 
hotels are all readily accessible. We do not see 
much of the city, however, as we are rapidly 
rolled to the welcume and welcoming portals of the 
Palace Hotel, but with quiet satisfaction we leave 
our study of its features and beauties for the 
morrow. The moonlight night outside and the glitter 
of lights down streets that are still busy and noisy 
although the working-day is over, might tempt us 
abroad; but we are too tired for anything more 
than a glance trom the windows upon the generous 
width of Market Street, the broad plaza, with 
Lotta’s pretty iron fountain trickling its cool spray 
in the centre, and the long lines of twinkling lights 
along Montgomery Street, stretching away before 
us, up over the heights of one of the many hills. 
This is the prospect from our windows ; and so with 
two of San Francisco’s busiest and fullest thorough- 
tares throbbing their pulses of gaslight below us, 
we lie down for our first night's rest under the roof 
of the Palace. 








AN INSURANCE TALE. 


AM a solicitor of considerable standing and 

practice in a large provincial town in Ireland, 
the name of which it is here unnecessary to men- 
tion. On the evening of the 31st of December, 
some twenty-five years ago, I was in the aforesaid 
town, sitting in my study. The day had been one 
of unusual inclemency; rain had alternated with 
sleet and snow, and the cold and cutting wind had 
blown with a rude strength which made its chilly 
touch at once incisive. As the shades of night had 
begun to fall, the storm, instead of abating, had 
risen in turbulence and height; and at the hour of 
which I am about to speak, the spasmodic energy 
of the elements seemed like the last convulsions of 
the dying year. 1 had been reading some legal 
documents during the evening; but perceiving 
from a glance at my watch that it was fast ap- 
proaching twelve o’elock, I laid my papers aside 
and drew my chair nearer to the fire. The hail 
beat violently against the windows, the wind 
sighed amongst the trees outside, and the keyhole 
ot my study-door expressed its feelings in tones if 
possible more melancholy. 

The feeling of which I was conscious, as I sat 
thus gazing into the blazing comfert before me, 
was one of selfish satisfaction that I was not at 
the mercy of the tempest outside. Forms of 
various human sufferers presented themselves to 
my mental vision, and seemed to take the shape of 
the red coals in the fire; while the wind and my 
sorrowing keyhole seemed vocal with the burden 
of their woe. I was soon plunged in a deep moral- 
izing on the misery which we see around us—on 
that strange, invisible link between sorrow and sin ; 
and the last moments of the passing year were 
just landing me in one of those good resolutions 
which we are told form such excellent paving- 
stones, when I was aroused from my moral reverie 
by a kacek at my study-door. Pushing my chair 
back a little distance from the fire, and assuming 
a more professional air, I articulated the well- 
known “Come in;”’ and this mandate was duly 
obeyed by my servant, who informed me that a 
gentleman outside was particularly anxious to see 
me. 

A moment afterwards, a figure which in all but 
size resembled our old friend the “ drowned rat,”’ 
entered my study, and making a eourteous bow, 


id : 

“I fear this is a very unreasonable hour to in- 
trude upon you, sir.” 

My visitor was very tall, had a pale, thoughtful 
face, and when he unbuttoned the coat which 
covered him from head to foot, I perceived that he 
was a clergyman. 

‘*Won’t you take a seat by the fire?” I said, 
‘for you must be very cold and wet such a night 
as this.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” he replied; “I am too wet 
to sit down. I had better tell you at once the 
cause of this unreasonable visit. I have been at- 
tending in my capacity as a Christian minister a 
lady who has been very ill, and is now, I 

lieve, dying. She sent for me to-night about 
ten o'clock, and when I went to her, she fen- 
treated me to go for a solicitor. 1 had heard of 
you, sir, as a man of standing in that profession, 
and I have accordingly come to ask you to drive 
over with me to her.” 

I suggested that the lady very probably wanted 
to make her will, and wished for professional as- 
sistance. 

“T cannot tell,” he replied. ‘ I asked her if no 
one but a solicitor would do, and she said not. 
She said she must see a solicitor before she died. 
She seemed terribly distressed, and pressed her re- 
quest so earnestly upon me that I felt I dare not 
neglect it.” 

“How far is the young lady’s residence from 
this?’ I asked, wishing to bring the matter to a 
practical issue. 

“ About ten miles,” replied the clergyman. 

“Ten miles on such a night as this is no joke !” 

“It is, sir, a long drive, and I know that the 
night is very severe; but I would take it as a 
great favor if you would come with me. I know 
not where to go or what to do, if you decline. I 
will drive you there, and send my car back with 
you; and you will, of course, hold me responsible 
for your fees.”’ 

The last sentence decided my wavering resolve 
and gained the clergyman’s object; for what at- 
torney ever remained inactive where he had a 

vo pag for eosts? So, shrugging my shoulders, 
said: 

“Well, I suppose I had better go with you, 
though I should much prefer going to bed.” 

“Thank you,” he replied; ‘it is very good of 
you to consent.’’ 

Having provided myself with the writing 
materials necessary to draft a will, and havin 
wrapped myself from head to foot in waterproof, i 





accompanied the clergyman to the hall-door. 
There we ascended the conveyance which was to take 
us to our destination, and soon were cutting our 
way through the driving sleet and snow. Being of 


|; an inquisitive turn of mind, I thought it would 
HE ferry-boat landed us, as already stated, at | 


be wise to elicit from the clergyman some little in- 
formation about the young lady whose will I sup- 
posed that I was about to draw, and with that 
view I began to examine him. I, however, found 
that he could tell me very little. He only knew that 
she was a Miss M ; and that she had been 
staying with an aunt of hers who lived in his 
parish ; that she had become dangerously ill some 
four or five days previously; that he believed she 
was an only daughter; that her mother was dead ; 
and that her father had been telegraphed for, and 
was expected to arrive in the morning. He added, 
earnestly : 

“Tle will never see his daughter alive, poor 
man!” 

While we were speaking, the joy-bells had begun 
to ring out their merry peals, welcoming in the 
new year. Ina few moments, however, after the 
clergyman’s last remark, they ceased, and a dead 
silence ensued. 

“ How ironical was the tone of those bells!" 
said the clergyman, with a sigh, as the last peal 
was dying away. 

I answered, half unconsciously, “ Yes ;’’ but I 
little knew how fully I would comprehend his 
meaning before many hoon had passed away. 

After a long and bitter drive, the conveyance at 
last drew up at a large, old-fashioned house, with 
the appearance of which I was well acquainted, 
and which I knew to be the residence of an old lady 
of property, though I had never been inside it. 
The clergyman, on aligkting, brought me round to 
a side-door, at which he knocked very gently. 
After he had knocked two or three times, the door 
was at length opened to us by an elderly woman, 
whom I afterwards learned to be the nurse, and 
who conducted us, by the aid of a lantern, up an 
old winding-stair into a long corridor. Stopping 
before a door at the end of it, the nurse motioned 
us to wait while she entered the room. She had 
been only a few seconds inside, when I heard a low 
moan, and a female voice exclaim, almost in a cry: 

‘* Oh, has the time come ?”’ 

A moment afterwards the clergyman and myself 
had entered the room, and lying on a bed in the 
middle of it I saw the form of a young girl, appa- 
rently about twenty-four or twenty-five years of 
age, As we approached her bedside, the clergy- 
man said to her, “I have brought the solicitor 
with me;”’ but she did not answer him, and gently 
waved her hand for the nurse and himself to leave 
the room. 

After they had left, she looked at me earnestly 
for a minute and then said, in a faint voice: ‘“‘ Are 
you a solicitor, sir ?”’ 

I answered: ‘‘I am;’’ and added, “I suppose 
you wish me to draw your will for you ?” 

“My will!” she said, with evident surprise. ‘Ah, 
no! I have nothing to leave, except perhaps my 
heart.” She remained for some time after this 
without speaking, her silence being only broken 
by moans such as J] had heard from the corridor. 
After a little while I heard her murmur: “ Oh, my 
father, my poor dear father! must it be?” then 
clasping her two almost fleshless hands, she closed 
her eyes for a few moments. At last, with evi- 
dent effort, she turned round on her pillow, and 
looking straight at me, said, in a voice tremulous 
with weakness and emotion: * I want, sir, to make 
a statement to you which I feel it my duty to 
make before I die. It has tortured me for 
months, and I dare not meet my Maker, if I did 
not tell all, though it breaks my very heart to do 
so.” 





Fearing that she was going to confess some 
crime, or make some other important criminal 
declaration, 1 said to her: “If you are about to 
make any statement which may be of importance 
afterwards, I had better go for a magistrate, and 
you can make it before him.” 

“Oh, no, sir; no magistrate!’ she cried out 
earnestly. ‘‘ What I have to tell concerns my poor 
father, and I dare not state it to a magistrate, for it 
might ruin him. If you will not hear me and try 
to save my poor father, I shall die with sealed 
lips. Oh, my father! my good, kind father! it is too, 
too cruel that I must tell your of sin.” The last 
words were pronounced almost in a cry; the tears 
filled her eyes, and she began to sob piteously. 
Her racking cough soon followed, and I feared 
that she must indeed die “‘ with sealed lips,” as she 
had said; for to me it seemed that every succesd- 
ing cough must be her last. After a little while, 
however, a slight respite came, and she tried to 
resume her statement. She gasped out: “ The 
insurance—the Blank Insurance ”’ (mentioning the 
name of a well-known company); “it’s not my-——”’ 
But before she could get any further, the cough 
again seized her, and this time with such ter- 
rible power, that the poor creature fell back utterly 
exhausted. 

Fearing that her life was now really waning, I 
went to the door of the room for the nurse, who at 
once came in. When she had settled the suf- 
ferer in a more easy position, she turned to me 
and whispered: “‘ Very little longer, sir!’ J, 
however, remained in the room, in the hope that 
after a little time she might have strength to re- 
sume her statement; but when half an hour had 
nearly elapsed without bringing with it any signs 
of returning strength, I saw that the state- 
ment must remain in its unfinished condition. 
I therefore wrote down carefully all that had oc- 
curred, put it into an envelope, sealed it, placed it 
in my pocket, and prepared to go away. Before 
doing so, I took one look at the form that lay on 
the bed before me. To describe her face, I cannot, 
though I seem to see it as distinctly to-day as I saw 
it then—one of those strangely exquisite flowers, 
whose tender growth so often kindles the selfish 
craving of the old reaper, Death. I had stood 
by many a death-bed; my profession had inured 
me to scenes of anguish and pain; but as I looked 
on that pale, beautiful woman, and read on her 
features the impression which told only too plainly 
of a conflict of racking reality within, my cold 
heart softened, and my whole nature went forth 
in one great yearning to comfort and to soothe 
her. 1 breathed a prayer for the soul that was 
passing—earnest, as | had never known earnest- 





ness before; and with feelings too sad to portray, 
but tvo real to be forgotten, 1 left the room and 
the house. 

Two days after this eventful night, my friend 
the clergyman (whom I subsequently discovered 
to be the newly appointed rector of a neighboring 
parish) again entered my study. He told me that 
the poor young girl was dead; that she had passed 
away about half an hour after I had left the room, 
never having spoken a word after that terrible fit 
of coughing to which I had been a witness. 


The question then came to be decided as to the | 
meaning of the broken statement made by the | 
young girl, and what was my duty with regard to | 


it. 1 have since frequently questioned the wisdom 
and propriety of the course which I then pursued ; 
but, whether right or wrong, my action was the 
result of much deliberation. I wrote in the first 
instance to the insurance company, asking them 
if they would kindly inform me, as solicitor for 
the late Miss M——, whether any insurance had 
been effected on her life with that Company, and 
if so, when and by whom it was effected, what 
was the amount of it and to whom it had become 
payable by the fall of Miss M——’s life. I re- 
ceived a letter in reply from the secretary of the 
company, informing me that my young friend had 
herself, about a year previously, effected an in- 
surance on her own life in two policies of five 
thousand pounds each, and that, if she had not 
otherwise assigned the policies during her lifetime, 
the sum of ten thousand pounds was payable to 
her executors or administrators, as the case 
might be. 

The receipt of this information led me to be- 
lieve, what 1 had suspected before, that there was 
something wrong about this insurance, though I 
could not exactly determine the nature of that 
something. I therefore wrote a second time to 
the company, stating that I had reason to believe 
that it would be wise for the company to make 
careful inquiries with reference to the policy, be- 
fore surrendering its value. The secretary at 
once wrote back to me, asking me to state the in- 
formation which led me to form this belief ; but I 
replied that I was not in possession of any infor- 
mation whatever bearing on the matter, but that 
from what took place at an interview which I had 
had with the late Miss M—— a short time before 
ber death, I had been led to suspect that there 
was something wrong about the insurance. 

I heard no more of the matter till one morning 
some two or three months afterwards, when I was 
honored with a visit from the secretary and so- 
licitor of the insurance company. They told me 
that the father of my poor young friend had 
threatened them with legal proceedings if they 
did not pay the amount of the insurance at once, 
and asked me to tell them exactly what had passed 
at the interview to which I had alluded in my 
letter. At first I hesitated as to whether I ought 
to do so or not, but ultimately I gave them a true 
accoumt of all that had taken place on that fatal 
3lst of December. They thanked me warmly, 
said they thought I had only done my duty in 
disclosing the matter to them, and went away. 

What use the company made of this informa- 
tion, or what means they adopted to probe the 
mystery to its source, 1 do not know; but about 
six months after my interview with the secretary 
and solicitor, when I was beginning to hope that 
I should never hear of the case again, I received 
asummons to attend at an assizes to be shortly 
holden in the county town of a northern shire. 
There was no means of refusing this command, 
though I would have given a good deal to be able 
to evade it. I therefore found myself, about a 
fortnight after its receipt, quietly sitting in the 
crowded court-house of the aforesaid town, a wit- 
ness in the case of ‘‘ M versus The Blank In- 
surance Company.’’ 

I had but little difficulty as I looked round the 
court in identifying the plaintiff; for my eyes 
soon rested on a manly form bearing an unmis- 
takable resemblance to the young girl by whose 
deathbed I had stood about a year before. The 
beauty of her face was there, molded in lines of 
masculine firmness and power; and though her 
father’s expression was from pleasing, there 
was nothing about him at all indicative of the 
character subsequently exhibited to the Court. 
He appeared to be a gentleman of good birth and 
— and as I looked at him before the case 

gan, I was very curious to know what was his 
real ition with reference to the insurance, and 
how ie it would be disclosed on the evidence. 

His counsel, in opening the plaintiff's case, said 
that it was one of the simplest cases ever ushered 
into a court of justice. ‘lhe facts, he said, were 
=, aaa ‘Two -years previously, the late 
Miss M—— insured her life with the defendants, 
the Blank Insurance Company, in two policies of 
five thousand pounds each. A year after she had 
effected these insurances, Miss M—— had died, 
without having assigned or disposed of the poli- 
cies in any way. Her father, the plaintiff, was 
her only next of kin and her administrator, and was 
now entitled absolutely to the ten thousand pounds ; 
which the company, however, had refused to pay.” 
To an uninitiated spectator, the evidence for the 
plaintiff certainly seemed to bear out the counsel’s 
statement; but when the plaintiff's case had 
closed, the counsel on behalf of the company 
rose and said that they were in a position to prove 
by a connected chain of evidence that every word 
of the plaintiff's case was valueless, and that this 
insurance had been effected under circumstances 
of the grossest fraud and crime. 

I myself was the first witness called on behalf 
of the company ; and after much objection, I was 
allowed to give a plain unvarnished description of 
the scene which {how already depicted on that 
sad night. You could have heard a pin drop 
while I was speaking, and the sensation which was 
produced in court was manifest. I was, of course, 
severely cross-examined ; but as I had nothing to 
conceal, my testimony was not shaken, 

The next witness for the company was an emi- 
nent London physician, who stated that in the 
beginning of March, two years previously, Mr. 
M had come to him in London, and had 
brought with him a young lady, who he said was 
his daughter, to have her examined by him. He 
then made a careful examination of the young 
lady, and found her to be in rapid consumption, 











of which result he told Mr. M——-, and added at 
the same time that she could not, in his opinion, 
live for six months. The company’s own doctor 
was next called, and stated that at the end of the 
same month of March, Mr. M—— had come to him 
in London, and told him that his daughter was 
anxious to effect an insurance on her life with the 
Blank Company, and asked him to appoint a day 
to examine her. He had known Mr. M—— for 
many years, but had never seen his daughter. Mr. 
M——, however, told him that she was a healthy 
country girl, and he would have no difficulty in 
passing her for the company. It was then agreed 
that he should call upon Mr. M the next day at 
the hotel at which they were staying and examine 
his daughter. He did so; and Mr. M then 
introduced to him as his daughter a handsome, 
healthy-looking girl, with all the appearance of 
having lived in the country. The girl looked so 
very healthy, that he did not think it necessary to 
make any minute examination of her, and merely 
questioned her as to what diseases—if any—she 
had had. She seemed very much confused, but this 
he attributed to her natural shyness. He recom- 
mended the company to insure her life at the 
ordinary rate for her age, which was then twenty- 
four. The doctor was then told to look round the 
court and say if he saw any one like the young 
girl whom on that occasion he had examined; and 
after a little while he pointed to a young girl, and 
said that he believed that she was the person 
whom he had then examined. 

The excitement in court at this announcement 
ean scarcely be imagined. Every eye was turned 
on the young girl, whe a few minutes afterwards 
ascended the witness-table. As I gazed at her, I 
was painfully reminded of the pour creature whom 
I had seen lying in such trouble less than a year 
before; for the likeness to her was strangely great. 
There was, however, a robustness, a glow of health 
about the girl whom I now saw for the first time, 
which was sadly wanting in my young friend, and 
which served to conceal a resemblance otherwise 
manifest. She said that she lived in the south of 
England with her father, who was a well-to-do 
farmer. Two years and a half previously, Mr. 
M—— and hisdaughter had come to lodge at their 
farm for the benefit of Miss M——’s health, as she 
was then very delicate. Every one noticed a very 
strong likeness between herself and Miss M——, 
and a firm friendship arose between them. Mr. 
and Miss M staid about six months at the 
farm, and when they were about to go away to 
London, Mr. M—— proposed that she should go 
up with them as companion to his daughter, 
which she did. On the day before they left 
London Miss M—— went out with her father to 
pay a visit, and she was left by herself in the 
notel. She was sitting alone in her private room 
reading, when suddenly Mr, M—— returned alone, 
rushed into the room, and said, in a threatening 
manner : 

“You must say you are my daughter! There 
isa gentleman coming in now; and mind, you 
must say you are my daughter! If you don’t we'll 
all be ruined. Remember !” 

He then hastened back, and in less than a 
minute re-entered with the company’s doctor, the 
last witness. She was so completely taken by 
surprise and overcome with alarm, that she did 
not know what she was doing, but nevertheless 
felt completely under the influence of Mr. M——. 
He introduced her to the doctor as his daughter ; 
the doctor shook hands with her and said he was 
glad to see her looking so strong and well. He 
asked her whether she had lived much in the 
country, and said it would be a mere farce to go 
through the form of examining any one who 
looked so completely the essence of health as she 
did. He mentioned a great number of diseases, 
asked her if she ever had any of them, and after 
some other remarks he concluded with : “ Well, 
I think I may now tell them that you are not 
going to die yet a while.” He then talked a 
little to Mr. M——, they had wine together, he 
bade adieu to her, and the two gentlemen quitted 
the house. All was mystery to her. She now 
began to entertain a confused dread of Mr. M——. 
When his daughter came home she told her all 
about it, and asked her what it meant; but Miss 
M—— said that she did not know—that perhaps 
it was a joke of her father’s. She, however, 
forced Miss M—— to promise never to say any- 
thing about it. . 

What the effect of this evidence was on the 
occupants of the court I can scarcely say, for I 
was too much absorbed in my own thoughts to 
notice any manifestation of feeling in others. The 
truth was now only too plain. The father of my 
young friend, knowing that his daughter's health 
was failing, had resolved to profit by her death, 
and with that intent had secured a simple country 
girl and brought her up to London to be the un- 
witting means of accomplishing his unfeeling de- 
sign. In London he had learned on the best 
authority that his daughter could not live for six 
months, and within a month afterwards he had 
insured her Jife in her own name, without her 
knowledge, for a large sum of money, which he 
knew must be paid to him on her death; and to 
secure the lucre for which he craved, he had passed 
off for his poor dying daughter a healthy country 
girl; he had lied to his old friend, and caused an 
innocent girl to perpetrate a fraud. As these facts 
came home to my mind in their horrid reality, I 
gazed across the court to see the man who ad 
conceived this mighty inhumanity. The coil of 
truth, as it had been gradually unraveled by the 
witnesses, seemed to have wound itself serpent- 
like round the frame of its foe ; for the form which 
a little while before had been erect and defiant 
was now humbly prone; the eye which had 
glanced restlessly round the court was now fixed 
on the ground, and a death-like pallor lay on his 
countenance. 

The jury, without leaving their box, pronounced 
their verdict for the company, and the judge there- 
upon solemnly announced that he would direct a 
criminal prosecution to be instituted against the 
plaintitf for the crimes disclosed in that most pain- 
tul case. At this announcement, I rose and 
entreated the judge not to adopt that course. I 
reminded him of the dying anxiety of the poor 
daughter to have her father saved, and urged that 
the plaintiff would be sufficiently punished by the 
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loss of position which must be consequent on the 
verdict. But my solicitations were all in vain. 
The judge said that he sat there to protect society, 
and that if such crimes as had been that day dis- 
closed were allowed to pass unpunished, he would 
fail in the duty which he sat there to discharge. 
A few minutes afterwards Mr. M left the 
court in custody; and as I saw him thus committed 
to the pitiless mercy of the law, compassion —which 
can look on the wicked as well as the good — 
seemed to rise within me, and I aimost regretted 
that I had put the insurance company on the 
track which they had followed with such fatal ac- 
( uracy. 

r'he law, however, though very powerful, is not 
omnipotent; and in this case its power was des- 
tined to be futile. It was found not to be con- 
venient to try Mr. M—— at the same assizes, and 
his trial was therefore postponed till the following 
one, and he himself allowed out on bail. The next 
assizes came round, and everything was ready for 
the trial, but the prisoner was nowhere to be 
found. ‘They called him in court, they called him 
outside; but in vain. It was soon found that the 
prisoner had absconded — vanished, no one knew 
where; and the individuals who had been kind 
enough to stake a portion of their worldly goods 
on his reappearance were asked to show their af- 
fection for him by paying the penalty which the 
law so properly attaches to such misplaced philan- 
thropy. ‘Lhe following comment on the case 
appeared a day or two afterwards in the local 
newspaper : 

‘* We can only say that justice has been defeated, 
and a very bad type of criminal has escaped un- 
punished. The inscrutable wisdom of Providence 
a reserved his punishment for another world.” 





* . + * . 


More than twenty years after the events above 
narrated, the course of my professional business led 
me to cross the Atlantic and visit the City of New 
York. It happened in the course of that visit, as 
I was returning to my hotel at a late hour one 
night, that I became conscious that a human form 
was following me. I at once looked round, and 
saw within a yard of me an old man with a long, 
white beard and weather-beaten face, dressed in 
ragged attire, shoeless and stockingless. Some- 
thing in his face caught my attention, and on look- 
ing at it more closely, I recognized it as one which 
I had seen before, though I could not then tell 
where. When I turned round, the old man 
muttered in an earnest, almost savage manner : 

“Give me some money; I want it badly—very 
badly ;”’ but as I did not feel quite easy at finding 
so questionable a creature so close to me at such an 
hour of the night and in a strange city, I made no 
reply to his request, but hastened my steps. He, 
however, followed me, and again craved for money ; 
and this time I answered in our English stereotyped 
form : 

“| have nothing for you, my good man.” 

I suppose, however, that he did not catch my 
reply, for he added, sharply : 

‘** What did you say ?” 

To which I answered : 

“I say that I have no money for you.”’ 

“ Do you, indeed ?”’ he said, with fury. 
keep it, and perish with it. 
you down, as it did me.” 

With these words he turned away; and I heard 
his step behind me no more; but I had 
not gone very far when I recollected on what 
former occasion I had seen the old man’s face. I 
remembered that it was the same face which twenty 
years before I had seen in that northern court- 
house—the face that had shown a death-like pallor 
when the heavy chain of Truth clanked forth its 
tale of hidden guilt, I at once stopped and turned 
round, but I could only distinguish faintly the 
outline of his figure in the distance; and as I 
gazed at that ragged form, retreating I knew not 
whither, there flashed with vivid reality through 
my mind the events which I have endeavored here 
to relate, and I remembered the words of a thought- 
ful modern writer : 

“The secrets of men's lives are rarely held in- 
violate till eternity—there is a reckoning here 
without the aid of eternal books.” 


“‘ Then 
I hope it may drag 








GRAND RECEPTION TO CARDINAL 
McCLOSKEY. 

FORMAL reception was given to Cardinal 

McCloskey in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoon, May 29th, by 
the clergy and laity of the metropolis and the 
episcopal representatives of neighboring dio- 
ceses. It was .designed to have it considered 
an expression of gratification on the safe return 
from Rome of His Eminence, and to invest it 
with as little of formality as was consistent with 
strict propriety ; still the long procession of richly 
clothed ecclesiastics and the brilliancy that was ex- 
hibited during the ceremony rendered the occasion 
a most memorable one. The entire arrangements 
were under the charge of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. All the streets adjacent to the Cathedral 
were packed with people. Inside the edifice stand- 
ing room only could be obtained an hour before the 
services began. 

At the appointed hour the head of the procession 
entered the edifice, passing beneath an elegant 
arch of evergreen erected between the gate and 
the door. First a long line of acolytes in couples, 
the leaders bearing great candles, and the last two 
cushions, on each of which rested a mitre. A boy 
carrying a richly ornamented brass crucifix imme- 
diately preceded the Cardinal, who was escorted on 
either hand by his vicars, Fathers Quinn and Pres- 
ton, followed by the secretary, Father Farley; 
then came in purple rebes Bishops Corrigan ot 
Newark, Wadhams ot Ogdensburg, McNierney 
of Albany, Ryan of Buffalo, McQuade of Roches- 
ter, Loughlin of Brooklyn, and Conroy, Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada. The priests brought up the 
end ot the line, the visitors first and then the local 
clergy. There were about three hundred priests 
in the line. Cardinal McCloskey was attired in his 
full robes as a Prince of the Church. Scattered 
here and there among the priests in black cassocks 
and white surplices were seen monks of the Fran- 
ciscan and Capuchin Orders, in brown cowled 
gowns, and Dominican friars in habits of the same 

attern, but of creamy white color. While the 
bishops were seating themselves and the priests 





filing to their allotted places on and around the 

altar, the boys chanted ‘‘ Sacerdos et Pontifex.’ 
The Cardinal was escorted to the throne on the 

left of the altar, and the bishups took seats within 


the railand facing him. A choir of 150 voices, 
selected from the choirs of the various Catholic 
churches in the city, sang the anthem ‘ Ecce 


Sacerdos Magnus”’; and then Vicar-General Quinn, 
passing to the space within the altar inclosure, de- 
livered an address of welcome and congratulation 
in behalt of the clergy. 

When the Vicar-General had finished, John 
McKeon walked in a stately manner to his position 
and read an address in behalf of the laity. He 
referred to the Cardinal's hurried visit to Rome and 
to his leaving the American Catholics overwhelmed 
with griet at the loss of Pius 1X. Every Catholic 
in America, he said, felt especially honored that 
the first American Cardinal was summoned to as- 
sist in the election. They followed his movements 
closely and regretted to learn that he was not 
present in time to vote. The news was received 
with much satisfaction that he had been given his 
Cardinal’s hat. A cordial welcome was now ten- 
dered him by the laity, 

The Cardinal then rose on his throne and faced 
the people. His face looks more ruddy than when 
he started on bis journey, and he has the appear- 
ance of being much improved in health. He made 
a long address and spoke with much feeling at 
times, delivering earnest warning to his hearers, 
narrating his reception in Rome by Pope Leo 
and the audiences given in his honor, and giving 
his auditors a graphic description of the personal 
appearance, the manners and the services of the 
new Pontiff. 

A Te Deum by Haydn was then sung by the choir 
and chorus. After this, all knelt down and the 
Cardinal gave his blessing, standing before his 
throne, wearing his mitre and holding the crozier in 
his hand, and with this the impressive ceremony 
was concluded. 


PARIS EXPOSITION NOTES. 

THE underground world of Paris is likely to be 
fully explored this Summer. The Direction of the 
Sewers has organized an exceptional service during 
the Exhibition. Four visits will take place on 
Wednesday in each week. The number of persons 
admitted is fixed at eighty for each descent. In- 
tending visitors are requested to specify the nature 
of their demands; the catacombs, the reservoirs of 
Montsouris, etc., belonging to entirely different 
sections of the Administration. 





The banquet of nations, at Paris, which has been 
talked of for some time, and is to comprise several 
thousands of guests, reminds one of the most for- 
midable repast perhaps ever given. The persons 
who sat down to that feast were ten thousand in 
number, all victorious soldiers brought back tri- 
umphantly to Paris by Napoleon I. As no hall 
large enough to contain such a company could be 
found, tables were placed in the Champs Elysées, 
and on the occasion were served up 27 oxen, 75 
sheep, 1,000 partridges, 2,500 fowls, 1,000 carp, 
1,000 tench, etc. To wash down those solids 248 
barrels of wine were consumed, 





The new Hippodrome, which has recently sprung 
up as if by magic, is not only a colossal circus, but 
it is also one of the curiosities of Paris. The old 
brick buildings are now surmounted by an elegant 
palace, built entirely of glass and iron, and pro- 
vided with a movable roof of about two thousand 
square metres, which rolls on an erial railway 
erected at a height of more than twenty-five metres 
above the ground. It is proposed shortly to illumi- 
nate the Hippodrome by means of the electric light, 
so that evening performances may be given as well 
as the ordinary representation, which takes place 
every afternoon. 





Military concerts have been reinaugurated in the 
different public gardens and squares in Paris. 
They take place in the Tuileries Garden on Sun- 
days, Tuesdays and Thursdays; at the Palais Royal, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; at the Parc 
Monceau, on Sundays; at the Luxembourg, on Mon- 
days and Thursdays; atthe Raneleigh, Passy, on 
Thursdays; at the Square Parmentier, on Sundays. 
Besides the above, there will be military concerts 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays in the annex of the 
Agricultural Exhibition, Quai d’Orsay. 





The Western Railway is now running special 
half-hourly trains from the Rue St. Lazare to the 
Exhibition from twenty minutes past six in the 
morning until twenty minutes past nine in the 
evening, in addition to the ordinary trains at the 
hour and half-hour, calling at all the stations. The 
special return trains leave the palace in the Champ 
de Mars at twenty and fifty minutes past each 
hour. The tickets are also available from the Tro- 
cadéro station. 





The French authorities have decided that during 
the whole period of the Exhibition, the cards of ad- 
mission required in ordinary times to visit the 
public buildings shall be dispensed with. Conse- 
quently, any one may visit, without special permis- 
sion, the Gobelins, the Hotel Cluny, the Trianons, 
Pierrefonds, the Sévres manufactory, the Sainte- 
Chapelle, etc. 





The Exhibition is bringing about some strange 
meetings. At the Affaires Etrangés on May 6th, 
whilst the Princes of Wales and Denmark and the 
male portion of the guests who had been invited to 
meet there were smoking after dinner in the Min- 
ister’s Cabinet, before presenting themselves to 
the crowd coming to attend the reception, Gambetta 
was ushered in. M. Waddington seemed aston- 
ished, and his manner was rather cold; but Gam- 
betta asked to be presented to the princes, and 
remained talking politics with them for half an 
hour, and airing his favorite theory of an alliance 
of France, Austria, Italy, and England. 





Another meeting even stranger. Amadeus, Duke 
of Aosta, and ex-King of Spain, noticed at the 
Elysée on the first a fat woman staring at him with 
big roundeyes. He thought he knew the face, but 
could not remember who it was, when he saw her 
beckon Cialdini, the Italian Ambassador, and it 
flashed across him that it was the Queen of Spain, 
whose vacant throne he had kindly accepted. To 
avoid being led up to her, he went in bravely and 
presented himself, a little awkward as to how to 
break the ice. But the Queen’s cordiality soon set 
him at ease, At her request he visited her next 
day; and, in spite of his protestations, within an 
hour she returned his visit tothe Grand Hotel, 
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where he is living en garcon (and paying $300 a day 
for board and lodging for himself and his modest 
suite), But the strangest part of all is, that while 
Amadeus was visiting Queen Isabella in walked Don 
Carlos with his wife, Donna Margherita. 





It is interesting to note the various views of the 
British and Continental papers relative to the Paris 
Exposition. The London Week declares that it is 
not yet worth going to see, and denounces the extor. 
tions of the hotel keepers. The Saturday Review be- 
lieves that ‘“‘the Exposition has, for France, an 
interest apart from party politics. In the first 
place, it is looked on as a manifestation of good will 
towards France on the partof the foreign countries, 
It seems no exaggeration to say that there is much 
of 4 peculiar good will towards France throughout 
the world at this moment.”” The Observer says that 
**tho feeling that the opening of the’ Exhibition 
marks the epoch of the recovery of France from the 
injuries inflicted upon her during the late war is 
one very widely entertained amongst the French 
people. If the demonstration of which the Boule- 
vards were the scene on the opening night proved 
nothing else, it showed that for the time, at any rate, 
the population of Paris is sxtisfied with the order of 
things established by the Republic and welcomes 
the prospect of peace.’”’ The Ezaminer regards the 
conspicuous absence of the military element as one 
of the most impressive features of the inaugural, 
while the Spectator sets it down as ‘‘ not a very 
noble success,”’ but at all events a harmless one! 
The articles devoted by the German papers to the 
opening of the Paris Exhibition are, without excep. 
tion, marked by unusual warmth and friendliness. 
The Post takes the opportunity of examining the 
Eastern Question from the Franco-German point of 
view. The Vossische Zeitung and the National Zeitung 
are not less sparing in good wishes, but they confine 
themselves to the narrower subject of the Exhibi- 
tion, and the latter cannot avoid comparing tho 
prosperity of France with the internal misfortunes 
of Germany. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


British Naval Preparations. 


The recent imminence of a war between great Britain 
and Russia has given great activity to naval prepara- 
tions in the former mighty nation. One of our foreign 
pictures shows a number of the troop-boats ready for 
service at Chatham, where there are forty-eight troop- 
boats and twelve horse-fiats, besides two hundred and 
forty more at other ports inthe kingdom. They are 
useful both for landing troops from a fleet or for pon- 
toon or surveying purposes. 


Ihe Caffre War in South Africa. 


The British troops in South Africa are rapidly ex- 
pelling from that region the hostile Galekas, who have 
for some months past given so much trouble on the 
border. One of the friendly tribes, the so called 
« Fingoes,” consist of the remnants of broken Caffre 
tribes of a different race, who were delivered by British 
interference, a quarter of a century ago, from servitude 
to the Gaikas and Galekas, and who have thriven in 
peace on the frontier lands then allotted tothem. Red 
Caffres do not generally wear any clothing to speak of 
when living at home in the Trans-Kei; but those who 
have occasion to enter the European towns and villages 
are compelled to put on at least a blanket for decency’s 
sake. It is to be feared that not a few of the * Loyal” 
people of this class are no better than spies. 


Blessing a Red Cross Floating Hospital. 


The solemn ceremony of blessing the Red Cross flotilla 
at Giurgevo was performed on the 17th of April last, 
with all the imposing ritual of the Greek Church, and in 
the presence of the Russian Generals Richter, Dreuteln, 
Aller Podimoff and Tchitcherin, as well as Baron Ben- 
kendorf, Countess Kapniste, Madame Sabinin, Superior 
of the Sisters of Annunciation, Baroness Frederics, 
Count Pouchkin, and Major Baker, representative of the 
English Society for Aiding the Russian Sick and 
Wounded. The flotilla consists of two steamers and six 
barges, which, together, contain 1,200 beds. The fittings, 
which are admirably arranged, were put in at Pesth, and 
cost $15,000. The Austrian Danube Navigation Com- 
pany iurnished the officers and crews, and the vessels 
are employed in transporting the sick and wounded 
between Sistova and Galatz. The ceremony which is re- 
presented in our engraving was first performed on board 
one of the steamers and afterwards repeated on board 
each of the other vesseis, the priests and their attend- 
ant officials, with the chief personages enumerated above, 
being conveyed from one vessel to another until the 
whole flotilla had been visited and blessed. 


A Monster Tun, 


The monster tun, represented in one of our foreign 
pictures, is exhibited on the outside of the main Exhibi- 
tion Building, in Paris, in the Hungarian Section. It is 
intended for either wine, beer, or oil, and is capable of 
holding 100,000 litres, or rather more than 21,000 
gallons, its dimensions being 5-50 metres (about 18 feet) 
in diameter, and the same in length. It is built of oak, 
and the front or “head” is carved in quaint German 
fashion, with legends showing the name of the exhibitor, 
Herr Gutmann, and that of the place where it was con- 
structed, North Kaniza. 


The Whitehead Torpedo in the British 
Navy. 

Some striking experiments bave been made recently 
in England with the Whitehead “‘ Fish Torpedo. This 
formidable instrument is a long cigar-shaped case of thin 
steel built in sections well screwed together. Those 
recently on view at Woolwich Arsenal were about seven- 
teen feet long from end to end, and each section was 
fifteen inches wide in its widest part, and the steel about 
a sixteenth in thickness, The first compartment, at the 
head, contains the charge of gun-cotton, to be fired by 
the forcing of a roughened pin into a cap of fulminate, 
on the torpedo coming into contact with anything after 
it has been set in motion. The second compartment con- 
tains Mr. Whitehead's great secret contrivance, which 
gives the operator control over the machine, so that he 
can make it run at any required depth under water. 
The preparation and use of the Whitehead “fish” 
torpedo on board sbip may now be described. The 
sections of the torpedo are put together below, outside 
the torpedo-room, and it is run along the flats ona small 
truck until it is beneath a hatchway in nearly the centre 
of the battery deck, or citadel; through this it is hoisted 
by means of two Western’s tackles and one rope tackle, 
and placed in a light iron framework carriage, in which 
itis run from the hatchway to the torpedo-tube; here 
the carriage is placed so that the nose of the torpedo is 
pointing into the tube, and the tail is close to the 
torpedo-charging column, The torpedo crew cousists of 
six men, No. 6 being stationed at the torpedo-magazine 
below, the remaining five men with tne torpedo. Now, 
the torpedo being in its place, it is charged with com- 
pressed air by means of a small copper pipe, one end 
being screwed to the charging column, the other to a 
small hole in the left side of the torpedo, No. 1 
of the torpedo crew opening the valves in the charging- 
column to admit 750 pounds of compressed air; this is 





the amount usually used for practice, 1,000 rounds to 
1,200 pounds being the amount that the torpedo would 
be charged with for actual warfare. On the guage show- 
ing 750 pounds No, 1 shuts off his valves and unscrews 
the charging-pipe, and then proceeds to set the wheel for 


| the number of teeth ordered by the officer, the little 





wheel in the stern regulating the distance the * fish ” ig 
required to go, as it runs forty yards for every tooth. 
Thig wheel also pulls out a safety wedge when the 
torpedo has gone eighty yards from the ship. The depth 
having been set, and the amount of pressure in atmo- 
sphere for the required speed (which works up to twelve 
koots anda half an hour), the pistol, or fring apparatus, 
ig screwed in, the safety-pin is withdrawn, and the 
torpedo is run into the tube. The impulse-tube is then 
put on, and the torpedo is reported, through a tube to 
the pilot tower, to be ready for firing. The impulse-tube 
is an affair very much resembling a telescope in form, 
which is forced out by compressed air, and, pushing the 
tail of the Osh, gives it a good start on its journey clear 
of the ship, the compressed air afterwards forcing the 
telescope in again. As the torpedo is forced out, a small 
projection on the top of the inside of the tube catches a 
smail lever on the top of the torpedo, and throws it 
back. This action opens the air-vaive, and admits the 
air from the air-chamber to the engines, and so sets the 
Screws going. For practice, a boat is sent out about 
200 or 300 yards from the ship, either to pull past 
her or remain stationary, and a shot is taken at the 
boat, the torpedo being set to a suffcient depth to pass 
under her. The effectiveness of the shot requires at pre- 
sent very good judgment on the part of the officer firing 
the torpedo; but when Commander Wilson’s torpedo- 
director is supplied to ships generally, the correctness of 
the shot will be almost a certainty. When the torpedo 
has finished its run, it rises to and floats on the surface 
of the water, and the boat then attaches a line to its nose 
and tows it back to the ship. Brought alongside, a pair 
of tongs is lowered over the side and placed over the 
centre of the fish, and when fairly placed the catch that 
keeps the tongs open is pulled up, and the tongs close 
firmly round the body of the fish, the safety-pin having 
previously been put in over the air-iever, so that by any 
accident the engines should not be again started aud the 
fish run away with its tongs. When the tongsare firmly 
secured, the torpedo is pulled inboard, and is either taken 
to pieces or stowed away, or put together again and 
treated with another run. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Bertin is to have a Chinese play—scenery, 
dresses, and all. The text was translated under the 
supervision of the interpreter of the Chinese legation. 


—A new gallery of modern sculpture, filled 
mainly with notable works of French sculpture in 
marble and clay, has been opened in the Palace of the 
Luxembourg, in Paris. 


—Narep to the door of the Temple Church, 
London, was a notice, reading: ** Divine service will 
commence on Monday morning at nine o'clock, and con- 
tinue until further notice,.”’ 


—Tue restoration or destruction of the Paris 
Tuileries has been referred to a special commission, and 
it has been decided to restore the wing of the palace 
connecting the Pavillions de Flore and de Marsan, and 
use it as a museum of metropolitan art, at the cost of 
$80,000. 

—A JAPANESE (native) paper states that a resi- 
dent at Osaka has been endeavoring to manufacture 
oil from crude camphor, for which purpose he bas built 
a large factory in that town. The oil he makes ig 
described as being cheaper and better for purposes of 
illumination than kerosene. 


—Tue telephone harp, the very last American 
invention, was to form a novel attraction at the Shake- 
speare Memorial performance on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 22d. Those who attended the Gaiety Theatre on 
that interesting occasion heard Shakespearean and other 
airs played several miles away. 


—Oxp postage-stamps are highly prized in 
China, and a hundred canceled stamps will buy a baby, 
Accordingly the Roman Catholic missionaries are col- 
lecting the old stamps and purchasing the infants, whom 
they bring up as Christians, while the ingenious Orientals 
arrange their treasures as wall decorations, 


—Tue British Bank holiday is described by the 
Paris Figaro as a day on which the Bank of England 
and the Stock Exchange are closed for the purpose of 
being cleaned. As Englishmen will not work on Sundays, 
continues our contemporary, these Bank holidays have 
been instituted so that the public buildings may be 
cleaned once a quarter. 


— ARRANGEMENTS have recently been made for 
reporting the arrival of vessels off the Scilly Islands by 
a service of carrier-pigeons. The pilot boats that go out 
cruising for ships now take along these birds, and as soon 
as they pick up a vessel and know its name they let loose 
a bird with a pote containing the information. Thus 
vessels are now reported at a distance of twenty and 
thirty miles at sea, 


—Tue German Fischerei-Verein is engaged now 
in introducing the Californian salmon extensively into 
German waters. Of 300,000 eggs sent across the ocean, 
25,000 arrived in good condition, and the resultant fish 
have been divided between the rivers of the Danube 
valley and those of the Rhine. Three hundred thousand 
young eels from Normandy are being introduced into 
the Prussian streams. 


—A LerTrTer has been received froma gentleman 
in Concordia, Cloud County, Kansas, giving the particu- 
lars of a visit toa spake den, and the killing of one thou- 
sand nine hundred suakes in one day. So great a 
curiosity is the place considered that an excursion party 
from Achison, sixty miles distant, came there to visit 
it. Thousands of snakes were killed there last year and 
the one before, but they are apparently as thick as ever. 


—Tue Manager of the Jardin d’Acclimation at 
Paris has directed the attention of African explorers to 
the zebra, as a beast of burden better suited to the 
climate than any of our domesticated animals, not even 
excepting the ass. Several zebras, now under his charge, 
have been successfully broken in, and M. de Semellé, 
whose project of crossing A(rica from the mouth of the 
Niger to the east coast has been referred to, may 
possibly make use of this novel beast of burden. 


—Tux City of Texarkana is built at the junc- 
tion of Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana It received its 
name in 1819, when an enthusiastic surveyor, while 
running the lines, blazed the three fragments of the 
pames of the new States on a tree and predicted that a 
great city would be built there. Three years ago, when 
the town was founded, the name, still to be seen on the 
tree, was adopted, and the prediction _in a fair 
way to be verified, as the town now ha — 
ants and is an important railroad cros: 


—The Birmingham (England 
of the most important industriesé 
much nurtured by American pugs 
appreciably during the past years 
been proved, against 466,748 
been much injured of late by. 
are shipping largely to the § 
a very superior product, 
trade increased within t! 
cent. more gunsare noe—— 
than in England. : 
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OVERLAND TO THE PACIFIC. 
A GLImpst OF MONTGOMERY STREET—THE 
First NIGHT IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


HE ferry-boat landed us, as already stated, at 


coming the leading business artery of the city. 
Every horse-car line in San Francisco except one 
either traverses or crosses it, and by direct com- 
munication or transfer all connect with the ferry at 
its foot, so that for the general traveling public the 
hotels are all readily accessible. We do not see 
much of the city, however, a8 we are rapidly 
rolled to the welcume and welcoming portals of the 
Palace Hotel, but with quiet satisfaction we leave 
our study of its features and beauties for the 
morrow. The moonlight night outside and the glitter 
of lights down streets that are still busy and noisy 
although the working-day is over, might tempt us 
abroad; but we are too tired for anything more 
than a glance trom the windows upon the generous 
width of Market Street, the broad plaza, with 
Lotta’s pretty iron fountain trickling its cool spray 
in the centre, and the long lines of twinkling lights 
along Montgomery Street, stretching away before 
us, up over the heights of one of the many hills. 
This is the prospect from our windows ; and so with 
two of San Francisco’s busiest and fullest thorough- 
fares throbbing their pulses of gaslight below us, 
we lie down for our first night's rest under the roof 
of the Palace. 








AN INSURANCE TALE. 


i AM a solicitor of considerable standing and 
practice in a large provincial town in Ireland, 
the name of which it 1s here unnecessary to men- 
tion. On the evening of the 3lst of December, 
some twenty-five years ago, I was in the aforesaid 
town, sitting in my study. The day had been one 
of unusual inclemency; rain had alternated with 
sleet and snow, and the cold and cutting wind had 
blown with a rude strength which made its chilly 
touch at once incisive. As the shades of night had 
begun to fall, the storm, instead of abating, had 
risen in turbulence and height; and at the hour of 
which I am about to speak, the spasmodic energy 
of the elements seemed like the last convulsions of 
the dying year. 1 had been reading some legal 
documents during the evening; but perceiving 
from a glance at my watch that it was fast ap- 
proaching twelve o’elock, I laid my papers aside 
and drew my chair nearer to the fire. The hail 
beat violently against the windows, the wind 
sighed amongst the trees outside, and the keyhole 
ot my study-door expressed its feelings in tones if 
possible more melancholy. 

The feeling of which I was conscious, as I sat 
thus gazing into the blazing comfert before me, 
was one of selfish satisfaction that I was not at 
the mercy of the tempest outside. Forms of 
various human sufferers presented themselves to 
my mental vision, and seemed to take the shape of 
the red coals in the fire; while the wind and my 
sorrowing keyhole seemed vocal with the burden 
of their woe. I was soon plunged in a deep moral- 
izing on the misery which we see around us—on 
that strange, invisible link between sorrow and sin ; 
and the last moments of the passing year were 
just landing me in one of those good resolutions 
which we are told form such excellent paving- 
stones, when I was aroused from my moral reverie 
by a kacek at my study-door. Pushing my chair 
back a little distance from the fire, and assuming 
a more professional air, I articulated the well- 
known “Come in;” and this mandate was duly 
obeyed by my servant, who informed me that a 
gentleman outside was particularly anxious to see 
me. 

A moment afterwards, a figure which in all but 
size resembled our old friend the “‘ drowned rat,”’ 
entered my study, and making a eourteous bow, 
said : 

“TT fear this is a very unreasonable hour to in- 
trude upon you, sir.” 

My visitor was very tall, had a pale, thoughtful 
face, and when he unbuttoned the coat which 
covered him from head to foot, I perceived that he 
was a clergyman. 

‘*Won’t you take a seat by the fire ?” I said, 
‘* for you must be very cold and wet such a night 
as this.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” he replied; “I am too wet 
to sit down. I had better tell you at once the 
cause of this unreasonable visit. 1 have been at- 
tending in my capacity as a Christian minister a 
young lady who has been very ill, and is now, I 

lieve, dying. She sent for me to-night about 
ten o'clock, and when I went to her, she ‘en- 
treated me to go for a solicitor. I had heard of 
you, sir, as a man of standing in that profession, 
and I have accordingly come to ask you to drive 
over with me to her.” 

I suggested that the lady very probably wanted 
to make her will, and wished for professional as- 
sistance. 

“T cannot tell,” he replied. ‘ I asked her if no 
one but a solicitor would do, and she said not. 
She said she must see a solicitor before she died. 
She seemed terribly distressed, and pressed her re- 
quest so earnestly upon me that I felt I dare not 
neglect it.” 

“* How far is the young lady’s residence from 
this ?”’ I asked, wishing to bring the matter to a 
practical issue. 

“« About ten miles,” replied the clergyman. 

“Ten miles on such a night as this is no joke !” 

“It is, sir, a long drive, and I know that the 
night is very severe; but I would take it as a 
great favor if you would come with me. I know 
not where to go or what to do, if you decline. I 
will drive you there, and send my car back with 
you; and you will, of course, hold me responsible 
for your fees.”’ 

The last sentence decided my wavering resolve 
and gained the clergyman’s object; for what at- 
torney ever remained inactive where he had a 
ot re for costs? So, shrugging my shoulders, 

sala: 


“Well, I su I had better go with you 
though I heal wath prefer going § bed.” om 
“Thank you,” he replied; ‘it is very good of 
you to consent.”’ 
Having provided myself with the writing 
materials necessary to drait a will, and havin 
wrapped myself from head to foot in waterproof, j 





accompanied the clergyman to the hall-door. 
There we ascended the conveyance which was to take 
us to our destination, and soon were cutting our 
way through the driving sleet and snow. Being of 


| an inquisitive turn of mind, I thought it would 
| be wise to elicit from the clergyman some little in- 
the foot of Market Street, which is fast be- | 


formation about the young lady whose will I sup- 
posed that I was about to draw, and with that 
view I began to examine him. I, however, found 
that he could tell me very little. He only knew that 
she was a Miss M——-; and that she had been 
staying with an aunt of hers who lived in his 
parish : that she had become dangerously ill some 
four or five days previously; that he believed she 
was an only daughter; that her mother was dead ; 
and that her father had been telegraphed for, and 
was expected to arrive in the morning. He added, 
earnestly : 

“Tle will never see his daughter alive, poor 
man !” 

While we were speaking, the joy-bells had begun 
to ring out their merry peals, welcoming in the 
new year. Ina few moments, however, after the 
clergyman’s last remark, they ceased, and a dead 
silence ensued. 

“ How ironical was the tone of those bells!” 
said the clergyman, with a sigh, as the last peal 
was dying away. 

I answered, half unconsciously, “ Yes;”’ but I 
little knew how fully I would comprehend his 
meaning before many leew had passed away. 

After a long and bitter drive, the conveyance at 
last drew up at a large, old-fashioned house, with 
the appearance of which I was well acquainted, 
and which I knew to be the residence of an old lady 
of property, though I had never been inside it. 
The clergyman, on alighting, brought me round to 
a side-door, at which he knocked very gently. 
After he had knocked two or three times, the door 
was at length opened to us by an elderly woman, 
whom I afterwards learned to be the nurse, and 
who conducted us, by the aid of a lantern, up an 
old winding-stair into a long corridor. Stopping 
before a door at the end of it, the nurse motioned 
us to wait while she entered the room. She had 
been only a few seconds inside, when I heard a low 
moan, and a female voice exclaim, almost in a cry: 

“Oh, has the time come ?”’ 

A moment afterwards the clergyman and myself 
had entered the room, and lying on a bed in the 
middle of it I saw the form of a young girl, appa- 
rently about twenty-four or twenty-five years of 
age, As we approached her bedside, the clergy- 
man said to her, “I have brought the solicitor 
with me ;’’ but she did not answer him, and gently 
waved her hand for the nurse and himself to leave 
the room, 

After they had left, she looked at me earnestly 
for a minute and then said, in a faint voice: “‘ Are 
you a solicitor, sir ?” 

I answered: ‘‘I am;” and added, “I suppose 
you wish me to draw your will for you?” 

“ My will!” she said, with evident surprise. ‘Ah, 
no! I have nothing to leave, except perhaps my 
heart.” She remained for some time after this 
without speaking, her silence being only broken 
by moans such as J had heard from the corridor. 
After a little while I heard her murmur: “ Oh, my 
father, my poor dear father! must it be?” then 
clasping her two almost fleshless hands, she closed 
her eyes for a few moments. At last, with evi- 
dent effort, she turned round on her pillow, and 
looking straight at me, said, in a voice tremulous 
with weakness and emotion: ‘ I want, sir, to make 
a statement to you which I feel it my duty to 
make before I die. It has tortured me for 
months, and I dare not meet my Maker, if I did 
not tell all, though it breaks my very heart to do 
so.” 

Fearing that she was going to confess some 
crime, or make some other important criminal 
declaration, 1 said to her: “ 1f you are about to 
make any statement which may be of importance 
afterwards, I had better go for a magistrate, and 
you can make it before him.” 

“Oh, no, sir; no magistrate!’’ she cried out 
earnestly, ‘‘ What I have to tell concerns my poor 
father, and I dare not state it to a magistrate, for it 
might ruin him. If you will not hear me and try 
to save my poor father, I shall die with sealed 
lips. Oh, my father! my good, kind father! it is too, 
too cruel that I must tell your of sin.” The last 
words were pronounced almost in a cry; the tears 
filled her eyes, and she began to sob piteously. 
Her racking cough soon followed, and I feared 
that she must indeed die ‘* with sealed lips,” as she 
had said; for to me it seemed that every succeed- 
ing cough must be her last. After a little while, 
however, a slight respite came, and she tried to 
resume her statement. She gasped out: “ The 
insurance—the Blank Insurance ’’ (mentioning the 
name of a well-known company); “it’s not my——”’ 
But before she could get any further, the cough 
again seized her, and this time with such ter- 
rible power, that the poor creature fell back utterly 
exhausted. 

Fearing that her life was now really waning, I 
went to the door of the room for the nurse, who at 
once came in. When she had settled the suf- 
ferer in a more easy position, she turned to me 
and whispered: “Very little longer, sir!’ J, 
however, remained in the room, in the hope that 
after a little time she might have strength to re- 
sume her statement; but when half an hour had 
nearly elapsed without bringing with it any signs 
of returning strength, I saw that the state- 
ment must remain in its unfinished condition. 
I therefore wrote down carefully all that had oc- 
curred, put it into an envelope, sealed it, placed it 
in my pocket, and prepared to go away. Before 
doing so, I took one look at the form that lay on 
the bed before me. To describe her face, I cannot, 
though I seem to see it as distinctly to-day as I saw 
it then—one of those strangely exquisite flowers, 
whose tender growth so often kindles the selfish 
craving of the old reaper, Death. I had stood 
by many a death-bed; my profession had inured 
me to scenes of anguish and pain; but as I looked 
on that pale, beautiful woman, and read on her 
features the impression which told only too plainly 
of a conflict of racking reality within, my cold 
heart softened, and my whole nature went forth 
in one great yearning to comfort and to soothe 
her. I breathed a prayer for the soul that was 
passing—earnest, as | had never known earnest- 





ness before; and with feelings too sad to portray, 
but too real to be forgotten, 1 left the room and 
the house. 

Two days after this eventful night, my friend 
the clergyman (whom I subsequently discovered 
to be the newly appointed rector of a neighboring 
parish) again entered my study. He told me that 
the poor young girl was dead; that she had passed 
away about half an hour after I had left the room, 
never having spoken a word after that terrible fit 
of coughing to which I had been a witness. 


The question then came to be decided as to the | 


meaning of the broken statement made by the 
young girl, and what was my duty with regard to 
it. I have since frequently questioned the wisdom 
and propriety of the course which I then pursued ; 
but, whether right or wrong, my action was the 
result of much deliberation. 1 wrote in the first 
instance to the insurance company, asking them 
if they would kindly inform me, as solicitor for 
the late Miss M——, whether any insurance had 
been effected on her life with that Company, and 
if so, when and by whom it was effected, what 
was the amount of it and to whom it had become 
payable by the fall of Miss M——’s life. I re- 
ceived a fetter in reply from the secretary of the 
company, informing me that my young friend had 
herself, about a year previously, effected an in- 
surance on her own life in two policies of five 
thousand pounds each, and that, if she had not 
otherwise assigned the policies during her lifetime, 
the sum of ten thousand pounds was payable to 
her executors or administrators, as the case 
might be. 

The receipt of this information led me to be- 
lieve, what 1 had suspected before, that there was 
something wrong about this insurance, though 1 
could not exactly determine the nature of that 
something. I therefore wrote a second time to 
the company, stating that I had reason to believe 
that it would be wise for the company to make 
careful inquiries with reference to the policy, be- 
fore surrendering its value. The secretary at 
once wrote back to me, asking me to state the in- 
formation which led me to form this belief; but I 
replied that I was not in possession of any infor- 
mation whatever bearing on the matter, but that 
from what took place at an interview which I had 
had with the late Miss M—— a short time before 
ber death, I had been led to suspect that there 
was something wrong about the insurance. 

I heard no more of the matter till one morning 
some two or three months afterwards, when I was 
honored with a visit from the secretary and so- 
licitor of the insurance company. They told me 
that the father of my poor young friend had 
threatened them with legal proceedings if they 
did not pay the amount of the insurance at once, 
and asked me to tell them exactly what had passed 
at the interview to which I had alluded in my 
letter. At first I hesitated as to whether I ought 
to do so or not, but ultimately I gave them a true 
account of all that had taken place on that fatal 
31st of December. They thanked me warmly, 
said they thetght I had only done my duty in 
disclosing the matter to them, and went away. 

What use the company made of this informa- 
tion, or what means they adopted to probe the 
mystery to its source, I do not know; but about 
six months after my interview with the secretary 
and solicitor, when I was beginning to hope that 
I should never hear of the case again, I received 
a summons to attend at an assizes to be shortly 
holden in the county town of a northern shire. 
There was no means of refusing this command, 
though I would have given a good deal to be able 
to evade it. I therefore found myself, about a 
fortnight after its receipt, quietly sitting in the 
crowded court-house of the aforesaid town, a wit- 
ness in the case of “‘ M versus The Blank In- 
surance Company.’’ 

I had but little difficulty as I looked round the 
court in identifying the plaintiff; for my eyes 
soon rested on a manly form bearing an unmis- 
takable resemblance to the young girl by whose 
deathbed I had stood about a year before. The 
beauty of her face was there, molded in lines of 
masculine firmness and power; and though her 
father’s expression was far from pleasing, there 
was nothing about him at all intieative of the 
character subsequently exhibited to the Court. 
He appeared to be a gentleman of good birth and 
rs and as I looked at him before the case 

gan, I was very curious to know what was his 
real position with reference to the insurance, and 
how far it would be disclosed on the evidence. 

His counsel, in opening the plaintiff's case, said 
that it was one of the simplest cases ever ushered 
into a court of justice. ‘Ihe facts, he said, were 
simply these: ‘Two years previously, the late 
Miss hms insured her life with the defendants, 
the Blank Insurance Company, in two policies of 
five thousand pounds each. A year after she had 
effected these insurances, Miss M—— had died, 
without having assigned or disposed of the poli- 
cies in any way. Her father, the plaintiff, was 
her only next of kin and her administrator, and was 
now entitled absolutely to the ten thousand pounds ; 
which the company, however, had refused to pay.” 
To an uninitiated spectator, the evidence for the 
plaintiff certainly seemed to bear out the counsel’s 
statement; but when the plaintiff's case had 
closed, the counsel on behalf of the company 
rose and said that they were in a position to prove 
by a connected chain of evidence that every word 
of the plaintiff's case was valueless, and that this 
insurance had been effected under circumstances 
of the grossest fraud and crime. 

I myself was the first witness called on behalf 
of the company ; and after much objection, I was 
allowed to give a plain unvarnished description of 
the scene which t tes already depicted on that 
sad night. You could have heard a pin drop 
while I was speaking, and the sensation which was 
produced in court was manifest. I was, of course, 
severely cross-examined ; but as I had nothing to 
conceal, my testimony was not shaken, 

The next witness for the company was an emi- 
nent London physician, who stated that in the 
beginning of March, two years previously, Mr. 
M had come to him in London, and had 
brought with him a young lady, who he said was 
his daughter, to have her examined by him. He 
then made a careful examination of the young 
lady, and found her to be in rapid consumption, 











of which result he told Mr. M——, and added at 
the same time that she could not, in his opinion, 
live for six months. The company’s own doctor 
was next called, and stated that at the end of the 


same month of March, Mr. M—— had come to him 
in London, and told him that his daughter was 
anxious to effect an insurance on her life with the 
Blank Company, and asked him to appoint a day 
to examine her. He had known Mr. M—— for 
many years, but had never seen his daughter. Mr. 
M——., however, told him that she was a healthy 
country girl, and he would have no difficulty in 


passing her for the company. It was then agreed 
that he should call upon Mr. M - the next day at 
the hotel at which they were staying and examine 
his daughter. He did so; and Mr. M then 
introduced to him as his daughter a handsome, 
healthy-looking girl, with all the appearance of 
having lived in the country. The girl looked so 
very healthy, that he did not think it necessary to 
make any minute examination of her, and merely 
questioned her as to what diseases—if any—she 
had had. She seemed very much confused, but this 
he attributed to her natural shyness. He recom- 
mended the company to insure her life at the 
ordinary rate for her age, which was then twenty- 
four. The doctor was then told to look round the 
court and say if he saw any one like the young 
girl whom on that occasion he had examined; and 
after a little while he pointed to a young girl, and 
said that he believed that she was the person 
whom he had then examined. 

The excitement in court at this announcement 
can scarcely be imagined. Every eye was turned 
on the young girl, whe a few minutes afterwards 
ascended the witness-table. As I gazed at her, I 
was painfully reminded of the pour creature whom 
I had seen lying in such trouble less than a year 
before ; for the likeness to her was strangely great. 
There was, however, a robustness, a glow of health 
about the girl whom I now saw for the first time, 
which was sadly wanting in my young friend, and 
which served to conceal a resemblance otherwise 
manifest. She said that she lived in the south of 
England with her father, who was a well-to-do 
farmer. Two years and a half previously, Mr. 
M and hisdaughter had come to lodge at their 
farm for the benefit of Miss M——’s health, as she 
was then very delicate. Every one noticed a very 
strong likeness between herself and Miss M——, 
and a firm friendship arose between them. Mr. 
and Miss M—— staid about six months at the 
farm, and when they were about to go away to 
London, Mr. M—— proposed that she should go 
up with them as companion to his daughter, 
which she did. On the day before they left 
London Miss M—— went out with her father to 
pay a visit, and she was left by herself in the 
notel. She was sitting alone in her private room 
reading, when suddenly Mr. M—— returned alone, 
rushed into the room, and said, in a threatening 
manner : 

*“ You must say you are my daughter! There 
isa gentleman coming in now; and mind, you 
must say you are my daughter! If you don’t we'll 
all be ruined. Remember!” 

He then hastened back, and in less than a 
minute re-entered with the company’s doctor, the 
last witness. She was so completely taken by 
surprise and overcome with alarm, that she did 
not know what she was doing, but nevertheless 
felt completely under the influence of Mr. M——. 
He introduced her to the doctor as his daughter ; 
the doctor shook hands with her and said he was 
glad to see her looking so strong and well. He 
asked her whether she had lived much in the 
country, and said it would be a mere farce to go 
through the form of examining any one who 
looked so completely the essence of health as she 
did. He mentioned a great number of diseases, 
asked her if she ever had any of them, and after 
some other remarks he concluded with : “ Well, 
I think I may now tell them that you are not 
going to die yet awhile.” He then talked a 
little to Mr. M——, they had wine together, he 
bade adieu to her, and the two gentlemen quitted 
the house. All was mystery to her. She now 
began to entertain a confused dread of Mr. M——. 
When his daughter came home she told her all 
about it, and asked her what it meant; but Miss 
M—— said that she did not know—that perhaps 
it was a joke of her father’s, She, however, 
forced Miss M—— to promise never to say any- 
thing about it. . 

What the effect of this evidence was on the 
occupants of the court I can scarcely say, for I 
was too much absorbed in my own thoughts to 
notice any manifestation of feeling in others. The 
truth was now only too plain. The father of my 
young friend, knowing that his daughter’s health 
was failing, had resolved to profit by her death, 
and with that intent had secured a simple country 
girl and brought her up to London to be the un- 
witting means of accomplishing his unfeeling de- 
sign. In London he had learned on the best 
authority that his daughter could not live for six 
months, and within a month afterwards he had 
insured her life in her own name, without her 
knowledge, for a large sum of money, which he 
knew must be paid to him on her death; and to 
secure the lucre for which he craved, he had passed 
off for his poor dying daughter a healthy country 
girl ; he had lied to his old friend, and caused an 
innocent girl to perpetrate a fraud, As these facts 
came home to my mind in their horrid per I 
gazed across the court to see the man who had 
conceived this mighty inhumanity. The coil of 
truth, as it had been gradually unraveled by the 
witnesses, seemed to have wound itself serpent- 
like round the frame of its foe ; for the form which 
a little while before had been erect and defiant 
was now humbly prone; the eye which had 
glanced restlessly round the court was now fixed 
on the ground, and a death-like pallor lay on his 
countenance. 

The jury, without leaving their box, pronounced 
their verdict for the company, and the judge there- 
upon solemnly announced that he would direct a 
criminal prosecution to be instituted against the 
plaintiff for the crimes disclosed in that most pain- 
ful case. At this announcement, I rose and 
entreated the judge not to adopt that course. I 
reminded him of the dying anxiety of the poor 
daughter to have her father saved, and urged that 
the plaintiff would be sufficiently punished by the 
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loss of position which must be consequent on the 
verdict. But my solicitations were all in vain. 
The judge said that he sat there to protect society, 
and that if such crimes as had been that day dis- 
closed were allowed to pass unpunished, he would 
fail in the duty which he sat there to discharge. 
A few minutes afterwards Mr. M left the 
court in custody ; and as I saw him thus committed 
to the pitiless mercy of the law, compassion —which 
can look on the wicked as well as the good — 
seemed to rise within me, and I aimost regretted 
that 1 had put the insurance company on the 
track \,hich they had followed with such fatal ac- 
curacy. 

The law, however, though very powerful, is not 
omnipotent; and in this case its power was des- 
tined to be futile. 1t was found not to be con- 
venient to try Mr. M—— at the same assizes, and 
his trial was therefore postponed till the following 
one, and he himself allowed out on bail. The next 
assizes came round, and everything was ready for 
the trial, but the prisoner was nowhere to be 
found. ‘They called him in court, they called him 
outside; but in vain. It was soon found that the 
prisoner had absconded — vanished, no one knew 
where; and the individuals who had been kind 
enough to stake a portion of their worldly goods 
on his reappearance were asked to show their af- 
fection for him by paying the penalty which the 
law so properly attaches to such misplaced philan- 
thropy. ‘Ihe following comment on the case 
appeared a day or two afterwards in the local 
newspaper : 

‘« We can only say that justice has been defeated, 
and a very bad type of criminal has escaped un- 
yunished. The inscrutable wisdom of Providence 
ta reserved his punishment for another world.” 





* . * * * 


More than twenty years after the events above 
narrated, the course of my professional business led 
me to cross the Atlantic and visit the City of New 
York. 1t happened in the course of that visit, as 
1 was returning to my hotel at a late hour one 
night, that I became conscious that a human form 
was following me. I at once looked round, and 
saw within a yard of me an old man with a long, 
white beard and weather-beaten face, dressed in 
ragged attire, shoeless and stockingless. Some- 
thing in his face caught my attention, and on look- 
ing at it more closely, I recognized it as one which 
I had seen before, though I could not then tell 
where. When I turned round, the old man 
muttered in an earnest, almost savage manner : 

‘Give me some money; I want it badly—very 
badly ;”’ but as I did not feel quite easy at finding 
so questionable a creature so close to me at such an 
hour of the night and in a strange city, I made no 
reply to his request, but hastened my steps. He, 
however, followed me, and again craved for money ; 
and this time I answered in our English stereotyped 
form: 

“| have nothing for you, my good man.” 

I suppose, however, that he did not catch my 
reply, for he added, sharply : 

“* What did you say ?” 

To which I answered : 

“T say that I have no money for you.”’ 

“ Do you, indeed ?”’ he said, with fury. “Then 
keep it, and perish with it. I hope it may drag 
you down, as it did me.” 

With these words he turned away; and I heard 
his step behind me no more; but I had 
not gone very far when I recollected on what 
former occasion I had seen the old man’s face. I 
remembered that it was the same face which twenty 
years before I had seen in that northern court- 
house—the face that had shown a death-like pallor 
when the heavy chain of Truth clanked forth its 
tale of hidden guilt. I at once stopped and turned 
round, but I could only distinguish faintly the 
outline of his figure in the distance; and as I 
gazed at that ragged form, retreating I knew not 
whither, there flashed with vivid reality through 
my mind the events which I have endeavored here 
to relate, and I remembered the words of a thought- 
ful modern writer : 

“The secrets of men’s lives are rarely held in- 
violate till eternity—there is a reckoning here 
withuut the aid of eternal books.” 








GRAND RECEPTION TO CARDINAL 
McCLOSKEY. 


FORMAL reception was given to Cardinal 

McCloskey in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoon, May 29th, by 
the clergy and laity of the metropolis and the 
episcopal representatives of neighboring dio- 
ceses. It was designed to have it considered 
an expression of gratification on the safe return 
from Rome of His Eminence, and to invest it 
with as little of formality as was consistent with 
strict propriety ; still the long procession of richly 
clothed ecclesiastics and the brilliancy that was ex- 
hibited during the ceremony rendered the occasion 
a most memorable one. The entire arrangements 
were under the charge of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. All the streets adjacent to the Cathedral 
were packed with people. Inside the edifice stand- 
ing room only could be obtained an hour before the 
services began. 

At the appointed hour the head of the procession 
entered the edifice, passing beneath an elegant 
arch of evergreen erected between the gate and 
the door. First a long line of acolytes in couples, 
the leaders bearing great candles, and the last two 
cushions, on each of which rested a mitre. A boy 
carrying a richly ornamented brass crucifix imme- 
diately preceded the Cardinal, who was escorted on 
either hand by his vicars, Fathers Quinn and Pres- 
ton, followed by the secretary, Father Farley; 
then came in purple robes Bishops Corrigan of 
Newark, Wadhams of Ogdensburg, McNierney 
of Albany, Ryan of Buffalo, McQuade of Roches- 
ter, Loughlin of Brooklyn, and Conroy, Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada. The priests brought up the 
end of the line, the visitors first and then the local 
clergy. There were about three hundred priests 
in the line. Cardinal McCloskey was attired in his 
full robes as a Prince of the Church. Scattered 
here and there among the priests in black cassocks 
and white surplices were seen monks of the Fran- 
ciscan and Capuchin Orders, in brown cowled 
gowns, and Dominican friars in habits of the same 

attern, but of creamy white color. While the 

ishops were seating themselves and the priests 
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filing to their allotted places on and around the 
altar, the boys chanted ‘‘ Sacerdos et Pontifex.” 

The Cardinal was escorted to the throne on the 
left of the altar, and the bishups took seats within 
the rail and facing him. A choir of 150 voices, 
selected from the choirs of the various Catholic 
churches in the city, sang the anthein ‘“ Ecce 
Sacerdos Magnus”; and then Vicar-General Quinn, 
passing to the space within the altar inclosure, de- 
livered an address of welcome and congratulation 
in behalt of the clergy. 

When the Vicar-General had finished, John 
McKeon walked in a stately manner to his position 
and read an address in behalf of the laity. He 
referred to the Cardinal's hurried visit to Rome and 
to his leaving the American Catholics overwhelmed 
with griet at the loss of Pius 1X. Every Catholic 
in America, he said, felt especially honored that 
the first American Cardinal was summoned to as- 
sist in the election. They followed his movements 
closely and regretted to learn that he was not 
present in time to vote. The news was received 
with much satisfaction that he had been given his 
Cardinal’s hat. A cordial welcome was now ten- 
dered him by the laity, 

The Cardinal then rose on his throne and faced 
the people. His face looks more ruddy than when 
he started on bis journey, and he has the appear- 
ance ot being much improved in health. He made 
a long address and spoke with much feeling at 
times, delivering earnest warning to his hearers, 
narrating his reception in Rome by Pope Leo 
and the audiences given in his honor, and giving 
his auditors a graphic description of the personal 
appearance, the manners and the services of the 
new Pontiff. 

A Te Deum by Haydn was then sung by the choir 
and chorus. After this, all knelt down and the 
Cardinal gave his blessing, standing before his 
throne, wearing his mitre and holding the crozier in 
his hand, and with this the impressive ceremony 
was concluded. 


PARIS EXPOSITION NOTES. 

THE underground world of Paris is likely to be 
fully explored this Summer. The Direction of the 
Sewers has organized an exceptional service during 
the Exhibition. Four visits will take place on 
Wednesday in each week. The number of persons 
admitted is fixed at eighty for each descent. In- 
tending visitors are requested to specify the nature 
of their demands; the catacombs, the reservoirs of 
Montsouris, etc., belonging to entirely different 
sections of the Administration. 





The banquet of nations, at Paris, which has been 
talked of for some time, and is to comprise several 
thousands of guests, reminds one of the most for- 
midable repast perhaps ever given. The persons 
who sat down to that feast were ten thousand in 
number, all victorious soldiers brought back tri- 
umphantly to Paris by Napoleon I. As no hall 
large enough to contain such a company could be 
found, tables were placed in the Champs Elysées, 
and on the occasion were served up 27 oxen, 75 
sheep, 1,000 partridges, 2,500 fowls, 1,000 carp, 
1,000 tench, etc. To wash down those solids 248 
barrels of wine were consumed, 





The new Hippodrome, which has recently sprung 
up as if by magic, is not only a colossal circus, but 
it is also one of the curiosities of Paris. The old 
brick buildings are now surmounted by an elegant 
palace, built entirely of glass and iron, and pro- 
vided with a movable roof of about two thousand 
square metres, which rolls on an erial railway 
erected at a height of more than twenty-five metres 
above the ground. It is proposed shortly to illumi- 
nate the Hippodrome by means of the electric light, 
so that evening performances may be given as well 
as the ordinary representation, which takes place 
every afternoon. 





Military concerts have been reinaugurated in the 
different public gardens and squares in Paris. 
They take place in the Tuileries Garden on Sun- 
days, Tuesdays and Thursdays; at the Palais Royal, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; at the Parc 
Monceau, on Sundays; at the Luxembourg, on Mon- 
days and Thursdays; at the Raneleigh, Passy, on 
Thursdays; at the Square Parmentier, on Sundays. 
Besides the above, there will be military concerts 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays in the annex of the 
Agricultural Exhibition, Quai d’Orsay,. 





The Western Railway is now running special 
half-hourly trains from the Rue St. Lazare to the 
Exhibition from twenty minutes past six in the 
morning until twenty minutes past nine in the 
evening, in addition to the ordinary trains at the 
hour and half-hour, calling at all the stations. The 
special return trains leave the palace in the Champ 
de Mars at twenty and fifty minutes past each 
hour. The tickets are also available from the Tro- 
cadéro station. 





The French authorities have decided that during 
the whole period of the Exhibition, the cards of ad- 
mission required in ordinary times to visit the 
public buildings shall be dispensed with. Conse- 
quently, any one may visit, without special permis- 
sion, the Gobelins, the Hotel Cluny, the Trianons, 
Pierrefonds, the Sevres manufactory, the Sainte- 
Chapelle, etc. 





The Exhibition is bringing about some strange 
meetings. At the Affaires Etrangés on May 6th, 
whilst the Princes of Wales and Denmark and the 
male portion of the guests who had been invited to 
meet there were smoking after dinner in the Min- 
ister’s Cabinet, before presenting themselves to 
the crowd coming to attend the reception, Gambetta 
was ushered in. M. Waddington seemed aston- 
ished, and his manner was rather cold; but Gam- 
betta asked to be presented to the princes, and 
remained talking politics with them for half an 
hour, and airing his favorite theory of an alliance 
of France, Austria, Italy, and England. 





Another meeting even stranger. Amadeus, Duke 
of Aosta, and ex-King of Spain, noticed at the 
Elysée on the first a fat woman staring at him with 
big roundeyes. He thought he knew the face, but 
could not remember who it was, when he saw her 
beckon Cialdini, the Italian Ambassador, and it 
flashed across him that it was the Queen of Spain, 
whose vacant throne he had kindly accepted. To 
avold being led up to her, he went in bravely and 
presented himself, a little awkward as to how to 
break the ice. But the Queen’s cordiality soon set 
him at ease. At her request he visited her next 
day; and, in spite of his protestations, within an 
hour she returned his visit tothe Grand Hotel, 
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where he is living en garcon (and paying $300 a day 
for board and lodging for himself and his modest 
sulte), But the strangest part of all is, that while 
Amadeus was visiting Queen Isabella in walked Don 
Carlos with his wife, Donna Margherita. 





It is interesting to note the various views of the 
British and Continental papers relative to the Paris 
Exposition. The London Week declares that it is 
not yet worth going to see, and denounces the extor- 
tions of the hotel keepers. The Saturday Review be- 
lieves that ‘“‘the Exposition has, for France, an 
interest apart from party politics. In the first 
place, it is looked on as a manifestation of good will 
towards France on the partof the foreign countries. 
It seems no exaggeration to say that there is much 
of a peculiar good will towards France throughout 
the world at this moment.”” The Observer says that 
‘tho feeling that the opening of the: Exhibition 
marks the epoch of the recovery of France from the 
injuries inflicted upon her during the late war is 
one very widely entertained amongst the French 
people. If the demonstration of which the Boule- 
vards were the scene on the opening night proved 
nothing else, it showed that for the time, at any rate, 
the population of Paris is satisfied with the order of 
things established by the Republic and welcomes 
the prospect of peace.”” The Ezaminer regards the 
conspicuous absence of the military element as one 
of the most impressive features of the inaugural, 
while the Spectator sets it down as ‘‘ not a very 
noble success,”’ but at all events a harmless one! 
The articles devoted by the German papers to the 
opening of the Paris Exhibition are, without excep. 
tion, marked by unusual warmth and friendliness. 
The Post takes the opportunity of examining the 
Eastern Question from the Franco-German point of 
view. The Vossische Zeitung and the National Zeitung 
are not less sparing in good wishes, but they confine 
themselves to the narrower subject of the Exhibi- 
tion, and the latter cannot avoid comparing the 
prosperity of France with the internal misfortunes 
of Germany. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


British Naval Preparations. 


The recent imminence of a war between great Britain 
and Russia has given great activity to naval prepara- 
tions in the former mighty nation. One of our foreign 
pictures shows a number of the troop-boats ready for 
service at Chatham, where there are forty-eight troop- 
boats and twelve horse-flats, besides two hundred and 
forty more at other ports inthe kingdom. They are 
useful both for landing troops from a fleet or for pon- 
toon or surveying purposes. 


Ihe Caffre War in South Africa. 


The British troops in South Africa are rapidly ex- 
pelling from that region the hostile Galekas, who have 
for some months past given so much trouble on the 
border. One of the friendly tribes, the so called 
“ Fingoes,”? consist of the remnants of broken Caffre 
tribes of a different race, who were delivered by British 
interference, a quarter of a century ago, from servitude 
to the Gaikas and Galekas, and who have thriven in 
peace on the frontier lands then allotted tothem. Red 
Caffres do not generally wear any clothing to speak of 
when living at home in the Trans-Kei; but those who 
have occasion to enter the European towns and villages 
are compelled to put on at least a blanket for decency’s 
sake. It is to be feared that not a few of the ** Loyal” 
people of this class are no better than spies. 


Blessing a Red Cross Floating Hospital. 


The solemn ceremony of blessing the Red Cross flotilla 
at Giurgevo was performed on the 17th of April last, 
with all the imposing ritual of the Greek Church, and in 
the presence of the Russian Generals Richter, Dreuteln, 
Aller Podimoff and Tchitcherin, as well as Baron Ben- 
kendorf, Countess Kapniste, Madame Sabinin, Superior 
of the Sisters of Annunciation, Baroness Frederics, 
Count Pouchkin, and Major Baker, representative of the 
English Society for Aiding the Russian Sick and 
Wounded. The flotilla consists of two steamers and six 
barges, which, together, contain 1,200 beds, The fittings, 
which are admirably arranged, were put in at Pesth, and 
cost $15,000. The Austrian Danube Navigation Com- 
pany furnished the officers and crews, and the vessels 
are employed in transporting the sick and wounded 
between Sistova and Galatz. The ceremony which is re- 
presented in our engraving was first performed on board 
one of the steamers and afterwards repeated on board 
each of the other vesseis, the priests and their attend- 
ant officials, with the chief personages enumerated above, 
being conveyed from one vessel to another until the 
whole flotilla had been visited and blessed. 


A Monster Tun, 


The monster tun, represented in one of our foreign 
pictures, is exhibited on the outside of the main Exhibi- 
tion Building, in Paris, in the Hungarian Section. It is 
intended for either wine, beer, or oil, and is capable of 
holding 100,000 litres, or rather more than 21,000 
gallons, its dimensions being 5-50 metres (about 18 feet) 
in diameter, and the same in length. It is built of oak, 
and the front or “head” is carved in quaint German 
fashion, with legends showing the name of the exhibitor, 
Herr Gutmann, and that of the place where it was con- 
structed, North Kaniza. 


The Whitehead Torpedo in the British 
Navy. 

Some striking experiments have been made recently 
in England with the Whitehead “‘ Fish’ Torpedo. This 
formidable instrument is a long cigar-shaped case of thin 
steel built in sections well screwed together. Those 
recently on view at Woolwich Arsenal were about seven- 
teen feet long from end to end, and each section was 
fifteen inches wide in its widest part, and the steel about 
a sixteenth in thickness, The first compartment, at the 
head, contains the charge of gun-cotton, to be fired by 
the forcing of a roughened pin into a cap of fulminate, 
on the torpedo coming into contact with anything after 
it has been set in motion. The second compartment con- 
tains Mr. Whitehead’s great secret contrivance, which 
gives the operator control over the machine, so that he 
can make it run at any required depth under water. 
The preparation and use of the Whitehead “fish” 
torpedo on board sbip may now be described. The 
sections of the torpedo are put together below, outside 
the torpedo-room, and it is run along the flats on asmall 
truck until it is beneath a hatchway in nearly the centre 
of the battery deck, or citadel; through this it is hoisted 
by means of two Western’s tackles and one rope tackle, 
and placed in a light iron framework carriage, in which 
itis run from the hatchway to the torpedo-tube; here 
the carriage is placed so that the nose of the torpedo is 
pointing into the tube, and the tail is close to the 
torpedo-charging column, The torpedo crew cousists of 
six men, No. 6 being stationed at the torpedo-magazine 
below, the remaining five men with tne torpedo. Now, 
the torpedo being in its place, it is charged with com- 
pressed air by means of a small copper pipe, one end 
being screwed to the charging column, the other to a 
small hole in the left side of the torpedo, No. 1 
of the torpedo crew opening the valves in the charging- 
column to admit 750 pounds of compressed air; this is 


! 
| 
| 
| 








the amount usually used for practice, 1,000 pounds to 
1,200 pounds being the amount that the torpedo would 
be charged with for actual warfare. On the guage show- 
ing 750 pounds No, 1 shuts off his valves and unscrews 
the charging-pipe, and then proceeds to set the wheel for 


| the number of teeth ordered by the officer, the little 


| 





| wheel in the stern regulating the distance the “ fish ” ig 


required to go, as it runs forty yards for every tooth. 
This wheel also pulls out a safety wedge when the 
torpedo has gone eighty yards from the ship. The depth 
having been set, and the amount of pressure in atmo- 
sphere for the required speed (which works up to twelve 
Koots anda half an hour), the pistol, or firing apparatus, 
i8 Screwed in, the safety-pin is withdrawn, and the 
torpedo is run into the tube. The impulse-tube is then 
put on, and the torpedo is reported, through a tube to 
the pilot tower, to be ready for firing. The impulse-tube 
is ap affair very much resembling a telescope in form, 
which is forced out by compressed air, and, pushing the 
tail of the fish, gives it a good start on its journey clear 
of the ship, the compressed air afterwards forcing the 
telescope in again. As the torpedo is forced out, asmall 
projection on the top of the inside of the tube catches a 
smail lever on the top of the torpedo, and throws it 
back. This action opens the air-vaive, and admits the 
air from the air-chamber to the engines, and so sets the 
Screws going. For practice, a boat is sent out about 
200 or 300 yards from the ship, either to pull past 
her or remain stationary, and a shot is taken at the 
boat, the torpedo being set to a sufftcient depth to pass 
under her. The effectiveness of the shot requires at pro- 
sent very good judgment on the part of the officer firing 
the torpedo; but when Commander Wilson’s torpedo- 
director is supplied to ships generally, the correctness of 
the shot will be almost a certainty. When the torpedo 
bas floished its run, it rises to and floats on the surface 
of the water, and the boat then attaches a line to its nose 
and tows it back to the ship. Brought alongside, a pair 
of tongs is lowered over the side and placed over the 
centre of the fish, and when fairly placed the catch that 
keeps the tongs open is pulled up, and the tongs close 
firmly round the body of the fish, the safety-pin baving 
previously been put in over the air-lever, so that by any 
accident the engines should not be again started aud the 
fish run away with its tongs. When the tongsare firmly 
secured, the torpedo is pulled inboard, and is either taken 
to pieces or stowed away, or put together again and 
treated with another run. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Beruin is to have a Chinese play—scenery, 
dresses, and all. The text was translated under the 
supervision of the interpreter of the Chinese legation. 


—A new gallery of modern sculpture, filled 
mainly with notable works of French sculpture in 
marble and clay, has been opened in the Palace of the 
Luxembourg, in Paris. 


—Narep to the door of the Temple Church, 
London, was a notice, reading: *‘ Divine service will 
commence on Monday morning at nine o'clock, and con- 
tinue until further notice,’”’ 


—Tue restoration or destruction of the Paris 
Tuileries has been referred to a special commission, and 
it has been decided to restore the wing of the palace 
connecting the Pavillions de Flore and de Marsan, and 
use it as a museum of metropolitan art, at the cost of 
$80,000. 

—A JAPANESE (native) prex states that a resi- 
dent at Osaka has been endeavoring to manufacture 
oil from crude camphor, for which purpose be has built 
a large factory in that town. The oil he makes ig 
described as being cheaper and better for purposes of 
illumination than kerosene. 


—Tue telephone harp, the very last American 
invention, was to form a novel attraction at the Shake. 
speare Memorial performance on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 22d. Those who attended the Gaiety Theatre on 
that interesting occasion heard Shakespearean and other 
airs played several miles away. 


—O.p postage-stamps are highly prized in 
China, and a hundred canceled stamps will buy a baby, 
Accordingly the Roman Catholic missionaries are col- 
lecting the old stamps and purchasing the infants, whom 
they bring up as Christians, while the ingenious Orientals 
arrange their treasures as wall decorations, 


—Tue British Bank holiday is described by the 
Paris Figaro as a day on which the Bank of England 
and the Stock Exchange are closed for the purpose of 
being cleaned. As Englishmen will not work on Sundays, 
continues our contemporary, these Bank holidays have 
been instituted so that the public buildings may be 
cleaned once a quarter. 


— ARRANGEMENTS have recently been made for 
reporting the arrival of vessels off the Scilly Islands by 
a service of carrier-pigeons. The pilot boats that go out 
cruising for ships now take along these birds, and as soon 
as they pick up a vessel and know its name they let loose 
a bird with a note containing the information. Thus 
vessels are now reported at a distance of twenty and 
thirty miles at sea. 


—Tue German Fischerei-Verein is engaged now 
in introducing the Californian salmon extensively into 
German waters, Of 300,000 eggs sent across the ocean, 
25,000 arrived in good condition, and the resultant fish 
have been divided between the rivers of the Danube 
valley and those of the Rhine. Three hundred thousand 
young eels from Normandy are being introduced into 
the Prussian streams. 


—dA LETTER has been received from a gentleman 
in Concordia, Cloud County, Kansas, giving the particu. 
lars of a visit toa snake den, and the killing of one thou. 
sand nine hundred suakes in one day. So great a 
curiosity is the place considered that an excursion party 
from Achison, sixty miles distant, came there to visit 
it. Thousands of snakes were killed there last year and 
the one belore, but they are apparently as thick as ever. 


—Tue Manager of the Jardin d’Acclimation at 
Paris has directed the attention of African explorers to 
the zebra, as a beast of burden better suited to the 
climate than any of our domesticated animals, not even 
excepting the ass. Several zebras, now under his charge, 
have been successfully broken in, and M. de Semelié, 
whose project of crossing Africa from the mouth of the 
Niger to the east coast has been referred to, may 
possibly make use of this novel beast of burden, 


—Tue City of Texarkana is built at the junc- 
tion of Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana It received its 
name in 1819, when an enthusiastic surveyor, while 
running the lines, blazed the three fragments of the 
pames of the new States on a tree and predicted thata 
great city would be built there. Threw years ago, when 
the town was founded, the name, still to be seen on the 
tree, was adopted, and the prediction fms in a fair 
way to be verified, as the town now his 3,000 inhaw’ 
ants and is an important railroad crosgng. 


—The Birmingham (Englan¢) gun trade, one 
of the most important industries of the city and one 
much nurtured by American purchasers, has fallen off 
appreciably during the past year 458,656 barrels having 
been proved, against 466,748in 1876. The trade has 
been much injured of late by Zelgian manufacturers who 
are shipping largely to the United States and elsewhere 
a very superior product. So much has Belgium’s gun 
trade increased within the past few years that fifty per 
cent, more guns are DOY annually proved in that country 
than in England. 
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DANDELIONS. 


1 OOD-MORNING, Miss Madcap, with curls tossing 


o free, 
Perhaps you despise such plain people as we; 
But though we are lowly enough, we are fair; 
Pray, what would the rose be unless it was rare? 


The bees love us dearly, as no doubt you've seen, 
And find us at once in our coverts so green, 

And tell us that crocuses die when they do, 
From envy alone of our halcyon hue! 
But then bees are flattering rogues, it is clear; 
They buzz pretty compliments into your ear, 

And make you believe half the nonsense they say 
While cleverly stealing your honey away. 


Bo we prize the soft dew, the dear sunny breeze, 
And give scarce a thought to those wicked young bees, 
With whom, as no sensible flower but knows, 
To-day it’s the lily, to-morrow the rose} 


We greet the dawn’s freshness; we droop not at noon; 
We dampen our blossoms below the white moon; 
And plain as we are, we would rather dwell here, 
Than queen it in hot-houses half the long year! 


But still we have troubles enough, little child, 
For yonder brown cattle, whose looks are so mild, 
Some morning, as sure as the heavens are blue, 
Will eat us for breakfast—and relish us, too! 
EpGark Fawcett. 


ROY’S WIFE. 
G. J. Wien tame: 


CHAPTER XII.—BURTON BRAKE. 


ss OT going to ride !”’ exclaimed Miss Bruce, 

N who was presiding over half a dozen 

I guests at the breakfast-table, as Lord 
Fitzowen appeared in his usual morning dress, 
with one arm still disabled and in a sling. “I 
thought your shoulder was better; this is a dis- 
appointment. Consider, Lord Fitz, your new 
friend, Mrs. Roy, won't see you in a red coat.”’ 

‘Don’t hit a fellow when he’s down, Miss 
Bruce,” answered his lordship, walking to a well- 
covered side-table. ‘‘ I’m scarcely man enough to 
ride my brown horse with both hands; he would 
have it all his own way if I tried to steer him 
with one. No; if you'll have me, I’m going to 
drive with you.” 

‘“‘T understand !”’ replied Hester. ‘ Yes, you 
shall come with us if you feel equal to taking care 
of two ladies. It’s very touching, I must say, 
when I think of all you are giving up. Burton 
Brake’s the only good place on that side of our 
country.” 

‘‘] would give up anything for the pleasure of 
driving with you, Miss Bruce.” 

“ And Mrs. Roy, Lord Fitz. Your memory is 
very short; you seem to have forgotten Mrs, 
Roy.” . 

“ John Roy's new wife!” exclaimed one of the 
red-coats, stretching a scarlet arm out for toast. 
“‘ Is she going with you, Miss Bruce? ‘They tell 
me she is as handsome as paint ; but nobody knows 
where she came from. Wasn't she an actress, or 
a shopwoman, or something ?”’ 

‘* Ask Lord Fitzowen,” said Hester. 

“ Actress! shopwoman! Nothing of the kind,” 
replied that nobleman, provoked to feel, for the 
first time since he left Eton, as if he was going to 
blush. ‘“ She is as ladylike a person as ever you 
saw. Amiable, accomplished, well-mannered, and 
—and—that’s all I know about her.” 

It seemed a lame conclusion, provoking general 
laughter, during which the carriage was announced, 
and as a couple of hacks had been trampling the 
gravel before the windows for the last ten minutes, 
it was voted time to be off. 

So early a start did not seem necessary from 
Royston Grange, which was some miles nearer the 
place of meeting. Its master could therefore enjoy 
two rather unusual luxuries on a hunting morning 
—a leisurely toilet and an unhurried breakfast. 
In his red coat, white leathers; top boots and 
bright spurs, all well-cleaned and well put on, 
John Roy looked no unfavorable specimen of the 
English gentleman, and we may be sure Nelly 
thought so too. She had not yet seen him often 
enough in this striking attire for the admiration, 
mixed with wonder, which it produced to have 

alled on her @naccustomed eyes, though she was 
ess impressed than a certain damsel totally unused 
to the society of sportsmen who married a friend 
of my own many years ago. 

If this lady ever heard of fox-hunting, she had 
no idea that any — dress was required for 
that amusement. Hitherto she had only seen a 
scarlet coat on the back of a British soldier or a 
royal footman. Language is powerless to convey 
her feeling of terror and dismay when in the third 
week of their honeymoon, on the first Monday in 
November, her husband came down to breakfast 
gorgeous from head to foot in full hunting 
costume. 

She felt she was bound for life to a madman; 
an allusion that the experience of many succeeding 
Novembers failed entirely to dispel. 

“I like you so much in your red coat,” said 
Nelly, with her frank, bright smile, as Mr. Roy, 
moving more stiffly than usual, took his place at 
the breakfast-table. ‘“ Only I wish, I do wish, 
hunting was not so dangerous !” 

Every man in his heart would be thought 
“prodigal of his person,” but he was too honest 
not to admit, though he went straight enough 
when the hounds ran, that with good horses well 
ridden he reduced to a minimum the risk of cross- 
ing a — . 

“ Wait till you’ve been out and seen us ride, 
Nelly,” he answered, pleasantly; “ you'll never 
think it dangerous again.” 

Last night’s ill-humor had vanished ; coming 
clouds were as yet below the horizon. He felt in 
high spirits, anticipating no little enjoyment from 
the day’s sport. If he was pleased, she was happy, 
and while she pinned a hot-house flower in his 
button-hole and gave him a parting kiss, she felt 
as if the old days had come back once more. The 
old days! How old were they, after all? She 
could count the intervening time by weeks, and 
yet there seemed a break, a gap, a gulf between 
then and now. 


As his distance from the meet was but three| Into 


miles, Mr. Roy rode from the door on the hunter 
he intended to keep out all day. Nelly watched 
| man and horse till they disappeared with a swell- 
ing heart. How she admired her husband, how 
loved him! Surely she had everything she 
wanted in the world—what was this vague mis- 
giving, tl hadowy of evil, that 
haunted her at every turn ¢ 

There no time for 
Already an open carriage might be seen | 
Mrs. Roy, with innate good- 
| breeding, flew up-stairs t¢ put on her things, that 
she might not kee p Hester waiting at the door, 


1 Lord Fitz- 


sne 


s 8 foreboding 


) ; > 
eculations, 


ywling 


was such sy} 
| along the avenue, and 


s 


[t was no unpleasant surprise to fi1 
owen, buttoned up in an ulster coat, « 
| front seat of the barouche. With ber usual frank- 
| ness, Nelly told him so, and wondered why Miss 
| Bruce should look more amused, and his lordship 
more pleased, than the occasion seem«¢ d to warrant. 
But she had never been out hunting before, 
| even on wheels, and all other feelings were soon lost 
| in the novelty and excitement of the situation. 

‘‘ It was like taking a child about,”’ said Hester, 
describing their drive the same afternoon to Sir 
Hector at tea. ‘I mean to be fonder of Mrs. 
Roy than anybody in the county. She isa dear 
thing, papa, so fresh, so honest, and so charmingly 
unsophisticated! When we overtook the hounds 
in the Fosse Road, she actually clapped her hands 
with delight. We couldn't help laughing, and she 
did look perfectly beautiful when she blushed. I 
am sure Lord Fitz thought so too !”’ 

Miss Bruce was right; his lordship enjoyed his 
day’s hunting even more than his companions, 
even though it must be confessed that some of 
Mrs. Roy’s questions on the noble science puzzled 
him exceedingly. 

Like most ladies, she seemed interested in riding 
rather than hunting, in horses rather than hounds. 
It was no easy matter to satisfy her shrewd and in- 
quiring mind as to the powers of a good hunter, 
and what fences should or should mot be attempted 
in the hurry of the chase. Did not Mr. Roy's 
bodily safety depend on the solution of such 
problems ? 

Pointing to some strong ash rails nearly five feet 
high, with a wide ditch on the landing side into 
the road, along which they were driving. ‘* Could 
your horse leap that, Lord Fitzown,”’ she asked ; 
“or would it be impossible? I hope it would!” 

He felt constrained to admit, however forbidding 
this obstacle might appear, there were many good 
hunters that, properly ridden, could clear it with- 
out a mistake. 

“ Then, if you came to it, you would go over, of 
course ?’ she continued, looking anxiously in his 
face. 

Hester’s mirthful eyes were on him, and he was 
obliged to tell the truth. 

“*{ would rather go round by Warden Towers,” 
said he. ‘J would rather lose the best run that 
ever was seen. | would rather never go out hunt- 
ing again !” 

“ But why, if it’s not impossible ?” 

““Why, Mrs. RoyP Why? Well, I suppose, 
because I am afraid.” 

She looked immensely relieved, and seemed able 
now to turn her attention with unalloyed enjoy- 
ment to the business of the hour. 

This commenced from the moment they arrived 
at the place of meeting. Such of the county gen- 
tlemen as had not yet been introduced, reined in 
their horses and made their bows, as gracefully as 
bridles and hatstrings would permit. Miss Bruce 
was a general favorite, but her companion seemed, 
to-day, the centre of attraction; and many glances 
of unqualified admiration, from sportsmen of all 
ages and sizes, were launched at the open carriage 
where sat ‘* Roy’s new wife.” 

She looked about for her husband in vain. 
He came by a shorter way than the party in the 
carriage, and, as he rode slowly, arrived only when 
the hounds moved off for the covert. He quickened 
his pace then, and stole quietly down to a certain 
corner, which experience taught him was the 
likeliest place fora good start. 

Burton Brake, a straggling covert of brushwood 
and blackthorn, on the side of a hill, lay imme- 
diately under a wide tract of downs. It was a 
favorite resort of foxes; and for some unexplained 
reason they usually went away from it at the low 


, 


-side, to make a distant point across the Vale. This 


was a flat, strongly -fenced district, consisting 
chiefly of grass, without a canal, or a river, or a 
railroad, or even an impracticable brook. Its farm- 
houses were few and far between; its inclosures 
were large, and wire was unknown. In good scent- 
ing weather it afforded almost the certainty of a 
run, and, if he had a choice, a man did not bring 
his worst horse to Burton Brake ! 

“ He’s away!” exclaimed Miss Bruce, as the 
quick notes of a horn came wafted up the hill on 
the light easterly breeze. 

“ Who ?” asked Nelly, shaking with excitement. 

‘*The fox, my dear, of course. Look! I can 
see the leading hounds. ‘There to the left of the 
tall ash. ‘Three or four specks of white in that 
large green field. They're all coming, though, 
and the huntsman, and a black coat, and four, 
five, six, red! Now they’re at the fence. Cap- 
ital! One down, I’m afraid; and he’s let his 
horse go! Oh! I wish I was on Safeguard! 
They're going to have the best run that ever wus 
seen !”” 

Fortunately for Nelly’s peace of mind, the 
fallen sportsman wore a dark coat, and, therefore, 
could not be her husband. She fancied, indeed, 
that she made him out amongst the half-dozen 
riders who were nearest the hounds. 

Somehow, it seemed less dangerous than she 
had supposed, and infinitely better fun. Her 
companions, too, were as eager for the sport as if 
they had never been out hunting before. Already 
they were consulting as to the best line for a car- 
riage to travel in the direction of the chase. 

“ Into the Fosse again, Peter,” said Lord Fitz- 
owen tothe coachman. “ Phen to the right, and 
keep on the high ground. If they turn to the 
downs, we shall command them all the time.”’ 

* No, no, Lord Fitz,’’ protested Hester. ‘“ He 
went away like a good fox, and with this wind 
he’lkemake his point for Brierley Bottoms. We 
had’@ nice gallop over the same line three weeks 
ago. There—I can see them bending to the left. 
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Marigold Lane, Peter! down to Burton- 
| Hayes, and if we don’t come up with them at the 


| Purlieus, make for Brierley Steeple as fast as you | 


| can!’’ 
| So Peter started his horses at a smart trot that 
|soon became a canter; using such dispatch, in- 
deed, in Marigold Lane, notwithstanding its ruts 
and inequalities, as to overtake divers second- 
| horsemen, a colt-breaker, a boy on a pony, and 
| several more laggards of the chase. 

Do you think we shall ever see them again 
asked Nelly, straining her eyes to scan the ex 
| treme distance, eight or nine ‘“*T should 
ilike to know what becomes of the fox, only ] 
hope they won't kill it, poor thing!” 
“I hope they ’? replied Miss 
|“ Why, my dear 
that makes a good run perfect. 


. 


9"? 


miles off. 


Bruce 


Look out ! Lord 


Fitz. If they're coming to the Purlieus, you 
ought to see something of them at the next turn.” 

“By Jove! ‘There they are! Miss Bruce, 
you're awitch. No. Youre a capital judge of 


hunting. ‘They’re checked, 1 dobelieve. ‘They're 
all standing still in the lane. Bravo! ‘They've 
hit it off again. Look! Mrs. Roy. Do you see 
the sheep running? ‘That's the line of the fox. 
Che hounds are right! He’s crossed the brook. 
Now we shall have some fun!” 

“It’s practicable enough,’ said Hester. 
jumped it on Gondolier last season.” 

“They don't seem to think so! Hurrah! 
Three fellows are going to have it—four! five! 
Well done! ‘There are two over, and one, I think, 
in for all day!” 

Even at so long a distance Nelly’s loving eyes 
had recognized her husband. He was safely 
landed on the right side, yet she turned pale to 
realize the risk he had run. 

“(One of those is Mr. Roy,” she observed, 
softly. ‘* How beautifully he rides!” 

“] didn’t know he was out,” commented Lord 
Fitzowen. “I never saw him at the meet. 
You're quite right, Mrs. Roy, he can ride when 
he likes. He’s going like a bird to-day!’ 

He was going well. A skillful horseman, ex- 
perienced in the sport, riding a practiced hunter 
that answered every turn of his hand, every pres- 
sure of his limbs, he found no difficulty in keep- 
ing close to the pack. Fence after fence, and 
field after field, were disposed of with the ease 
and confidence attained by a combination of good 
nerves, good riding, good condition, and good 
blood. 

He went in and out of the lane not twenty 
yards from his wife, but so intent was he on the 
hounds and the management of his horse, that he 
saw neither the carriage nor its occupants. 

Nelly watched him with her heart in her eyes. 
The others, under pressure of that mysterious law 
which compels everybody out hunting to get 
somewhere else in a tremendous hurry, were giv- 
ing Peter many contrary directions, that caused 
him, however, to put his horses into a gallop, and 
make for a turnpike road with the utmost dis- 
patch. : 

Over its harder surface, those who hunted on 
wheels were able to hold their own with the riders. 
They overtook, indeed, more than one defeated 
sportsman, disappointed that his horse could not 
gallop on for ever, or so far behind, that he had 
pulled up in disgust; but, in either case, plunged 
in the lowest depths of misery, just as the first 
flight were raised to the seventh heaven of enjoy- 
ment. 

“There’s Brierley Steeple!’ exclaimed Hester, 
pointing to the distant spire, with a taper-gloved 
hand. “It’s down-hill all the way to the village, 
and a capital road. I'll never pilot anybody again, 
if we don’t come up with them now!” 

But though Miss Bruce was right, and her 
knowledge of fox-hunting did not mislead her 
when she named Brierley Bottoms as the probable 
conclusion of the chase, 1t had come to a triumph- 
ant termination long before she could arrive at 
that rough and broken ravine. ‘The fox had been 
eaten, the huntsman praised, the chosen few had 
exchanged enthusiastic compliments and congratu- 
lations. When the carriage stopped amongst 
them, they were already lighting their cigars, 
and preparing to go home. 


_ — 


“] 


CHAPTER XIII.— SWEET SYMPATHY. 


FTER a storm comes a calm; after keen ex- 
citement, a reaction, partly welcome for its 
repose, partly saddening from its depression. He 
who has been so fortunate as to go from end to 
end of a run with fox-hounds, to his own satis- 
faction, feels, strange to say, as if he had per- 
formed a good action. The past, which is per- 
haps capable of affording more definite pleasure 
than either the present or the future, seems truly 
delightful, till his blood cools down. Then he 
comes back into the world of reality, somewhat 
chilled and dispirited, as everybody, after child- 
hood, must be, on first waking up from a dream. 

John Roy caught sight of the carriage contain- 
ing Nelly and her friends, ashe put his horse into 
a trot an the firm surface of the high road— 
pleased to find that, after standing about for a 
quarter of an hour, the good animal, notwith- 
standing its exertions, was neither stiff nor lame. 
He was disposed to be praised, and, so to speak, 
patted on the back for his prowess, considering 
with reason that he had acquitted himself more 
than creditably in a manly exercise. It was as if 
cold water had been poured down his back to ob- 
serve Lord Fitzowen gesticulating on the front 
seat of the barouche, opposite to his wife. He 
had not once thought of Fitz all the morning, 
nor, truth to tell, of Nelly, for more than fifty 
minutes. A wife’s image is the last that occars 
to a man while hounds are running hard—the 
juxtaposition of these two reminded him of them 
in the most unwelcome manner. He felt cross 
and put out—all the more that he was unable to 
explain why—and did not care if one of the of- 
fenders, or both, should be made aware of his ill- 
humor. 

Hester, in a high state of excitement, was the 
first to accost him. 

“What a good gallop, Mr. Roy! How I’ve 
been envying you! We went very well, consider- 





ing we were in a carriage, and kept you in sight 
all the time !’’ 


Mrs. Roy, that’s the one thing | 
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Of course the rnder he meant to be to his wife 
the more politeness he showed Miss Bruce. 

“You ought to have been on Safeguard or 
Gondolier,”’ said he, with a most amiable smile. 
| ** It would have suited you exactly. Five-and- 
forty minutes, only one check, lots of jumping, 


and not above half a dozen fellows with the 
hounds,”’ 

Nelly tried in vain to catch his eye. 

“We saw you,” she exclaimed, eagerly. ‘I 


was so frightened when you came to the river— 
the brook, I mean—Lord Fitzowen won't let me 
call it a river. How brave of you to leap it! I 


shut my eyes for fear you should be drowned, and 
| when | opened them, there you were, safe over — 
the dear horse! I'm not afraid of horses. I 


should like to stroke his nose !’’ 


Pained, disappointed, she looked imploringly in 
| her husband's tace, while he left her unnoticed, to 
continue his conversation with Miss Bruce. 

‘* We never touched the Purlieus. He was too 
| hot to go in, and he left Burton Hayes half a mile 
| to the right, so that it was almost straight, and 
grass every yard. From burton Brake to Brierly 
can’t be less than nine miles on the map — we must 
have come fully eight as the crow flies. It has 
been a real good thing, As far I can make 
out, it's the same line you went three weeks ago, 
before the frost. No doubt it was the same fox, 
but he'll never show you a run, Miss Bruce, any 
more.” 

** }’m sorry they’ve killed it !’’ exclaimed Nelly, 
addressing jherself to Lord Fitzowen, as nobody 
else seemed inclined to listen. ‘ The poor fox! 
Think how happy he was this morning before we 
came. Curled up, fast asleep, among the bushes, 
like one’s own dog on the hearth rug. It does 
seem hard. Why must the pleasure of one crea- 
ture be the pain of another? Why is there so 
much misery in the world ?” 

Such questions involved a train of deeper 
thought than Lord Fitzowen was in the habit of 
following out, and he answered, vaguely : 

“Yes, of course. It’s a great pity, and all 
that. Still, you know, Mrs. Roy, when you go 
to find a fox, you must let the hounds hunt him, 
you know, and kill him if they can. It’s won- 
derfui how often they can’t!” 

She was trying to catch her husband's eye. 
What was there wrong? Why wouldn’t he speak 
to her? She made one last despairing attempt. 

“Mr. Roy,” she said, timidly, ‘ couldn’t— 
couldn’t the servant take your horse, and you ride 
home in the earriage with us ?”’ 

He turned hot all over, feeling also that “he 
did well to be angry’’ now. The soiecisms were 
intolerable! To offer him a seat in another lady’s 
carriage was bad enough, but to propose he should 
ride in it! The woman would drive him mad! 

Drawing his horse out of reach, for she was 
trying to pat its neck, he disposed of her ill-timed 
suggestion with the coldest of looks and in the 
unkindest of tones. 

“7 need not thank you for an invitation,” said 
he, ‘‘ that is not yours to give, and, as I am rather 
wet, I prefer riding my horse to the drive you are 
good enough to offer me in a carriage that is not 
your own!”’ Then he took off his hat to Miss 
Bruce and disappeared. 

Nelly was cut to the heart. Her eyes filled 
with tears, She had some difficulty in preventing 
their falling on her hands, and she was truly grate- 
ful to Lord Fitzowen when he diverted Hester's 
attention with an announcement that one of the 
horses was going lame. By the time the carriage 
could be stopped, and a pair of legs and feet could 
be carefully examined, to account for an infirmity 
that did not exist, Mrs, Roy had recovered her 
composure, and Fitz had earned an eternal claim 
to her gratitude and goodwill. 

People are never so susceptible of kindness as 
when wounded by their nearest and dearest; nor 
is any gleam of sunshine so pale and watery but 
that we welcome it on a wet day. 

Nelly seemed sadly out of spirits during the rest 
of the drive. Miss Bruce, with a woman's quick- 
ness of preception, did not fail to detect something 
wrong. Lord Fitzowen accounted for feminine 
uneasiness of mind and body on a theory of his 
own. It originated, he believed, in a disorder 
peculiar to the sex called “ nerves,” of which the 
seat, causes and remedy were as yet undiscovered 
by science, and with which all the resources of 
medicine were powerless to contend, 

But when they had dropped Nelly at her own 
door, declining the refreshment of tea, which she 
nearly omitted to offer, his anxiety prompted him 
to ask Hester whether she.thought Mrs, Roy was 
as strong as she looked. 

“‘ People ought not to tire so easily, Miss Bruce,” 
he observed, gravely. ‘No lady can be well who 
is completely exhausted after a few hours’ drive in 
an open carriage. Why, she scarcely spoke a word 
all the way back; and did you observe how pale 
she was? Depend upon it, she’s got nerves; 
nothing else punishes them like that. It’s a most 
distressing malady, worse than measles, and they 
don’t get over it for weeks,” 

“Very likely,” answered Hester. You seem to 
know all about it. I never had them myself, and 
I hope I never shail. Now you are to go on with 
the carriage, Lord Fitz, and tell papa I shall be 
home in half an hour. No, I rather like the 
walk, and 1’m not afraid of crossing our own park 
by myself at any hour of the day or night. Be- 
sides, I shall be back long before dark.’’ 

‘* Mayn’t I come with you?” 

“Certainly not; you turn my dear old ladies 
into ridicule, and I won't have it.”’ 

‘* But if 1 promise to be on my best behavior ?” 

“* Your best behavior is anybody else’s worst! I 
can’t trust you directly my back is turned. You're 
capable of making faces at them, or any other 
enormity, if you are not watched every moment. 
No, Lord Fitz, do as I bid you, and mind you 
tell papa I shall not be late.’’ 

So Miss Bruce got out of the carriage, to the 
great delight of such villagers of Nether- Warden 
as chanced to be at their doors or in the street, 
and, passing through a sp@cious walled garden, 
disappeared on the threshold of an old red-brick 
house, that ‘professed to have been built in the 
reign of George 1I., and looked as if it had never 
been repaired nor altered since. 

Lord Fitzowen proceeded homewards in the 
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carriage ; but he, too, preferred to alight and walk 
the last half-mile of his journey, finding himself, 
for the first time in his life, so perplexed in mind 
as to feel disposed for solitary reflection. 

This young nobleman’s course had been hitherto 
shaped over smooth water and before a fair breeze. 
He had scarcely yet had any nut to crack harder 
than a letter to a lawyer, or felt any deeper interest 
than the lameness of a horse. The world had 
been a pleasant place enough; several people 
seemed to be put in it on purpose to serve, and a 
few to amuse, him. There might be a certain 
sameness and want of excitement about life, but if 
the roses offered little fragrance, the thorns were 
by no means sharp, and altogether it did very well. 
What had come to him now, that thus had altered 
the whole trim and bearings of his character, 
opening his eyes, as it were, to the knowledge of 
good and evil, scattering his epicurean oe 
to the winds ? ‘Things to which he had attached 
a high valne seemed all at once of no importance, 
and illusions that he used to consider the wildest 
and emptiest of dreams, sprang into glowing life 
and reality, as at the touch of a magic wand. 

‘“‘ 1s it my mind,” he thought, “ that is affected, 
or—or, is it my heart? Let me light a cigar, and 
look at the case fairly as it stands. Have I not 
everything a man can reasonably require to make 
him happy? Good health, good digestion, good 
manners, without vanity, a good appearance, and 
good horses, if they were only sound? What 
more can a fellow want, in such a position as 
mine, and amongst the people with whom I live? 
Is this strange sense of longing, half sweet, half 
bitter, and wholly inexplicable, only a craving for 
some new excitement, or is it an effort of the 
spirit, the soul, divine particula aura, the higher 
part of one’s nature, to assert its individuality, and 
free itself from the material surroundings with 
which we encumber it too much? It is not 
enough for the happiness of a thinking being to 
eat, drink, and smoke, ride a run, shoot a covert, 
play a cricket-match, and talk about it afterwards, 
trom day to day, and year to year, till some fine 
morning the clock staps, the doctor can’t wind it 
up, the umpire gives one ‘ out,’ and * Bon soir, la 
compagnie!’ Why do I feel at this moment as if 
the finish would be less unwelcome, while yet life 
seems sweeter than usual? I know why, but I 
cannot bear to confess it even to myself. I never 
thought I should come to this! That I, of all 
people, should be haunted by tags and ends of 
verses, should be able to understand what a fellow 
means when he says: 

‘A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A softer sapphire melts upon the sea.’ 


I shall be writing poetry myself next. Already I 
can make ‘ass’ rhyme to ‘ grass,’ and ‘ me ’ to 
‘sea.’ 

“A sensible man would slip bis cables, cut and 
run, while there was a chance of escape. I am not 
a sensible man; I doubt very much if I want to 
be saved from my own destruction. I think I'd 
rather not. My visits come to an end to-morrow, 
but Sir Hector will be sure to ask- me to stay an- 
other week. I shail stay another week, I know, 
and I shall see Mrs. Roy again—perhaps once, 
certainly not more than twice. Never mind, once 
is better than nothing. It’s no use trying to de- 
ceive one’s self. I love the very ground that 
woman walks on—but in all honor, and respect, 
and regard. I shall never let her find it out, 
though women are very quick to see things. At 
any rate, I shall never tell her so. It would be an 
insult—an outrage. But 1 am sure she is not 
happy. He does not half appreciate her. There 
can be no harm in my thinking of her, watching 
over her, serving her, and worshiping her in 
secret, as a true knight worshiped his mistress in 
the olden time !”’ 

Arriving at this wise conclusion and the hall- 
door in the same moment, our modern Sir Galahed 
threw away his cigar, and stalked into the house, 
perfectly satisfied with his own special pleading, 
and the integrity of his relations towards Mrs, 


Roy. (To be continued.) 








DECORATION DAY IN NEW YORK CITY. 


OR the observance of Decoration Day this year 

preparations on an unusually large scale were 
made throughout the Northern States, and the dis- 
appointment caused by the storm was very general. 
The entire First Division of the National Guard of 
the State of New York was ordered out, for the 
first time since the memorial custom was initiated; 
the various posts of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic mustered in large force, The Fire Department 
was represented by & battalion of seven steam- 
engines, and two hook and ladder trucks, and with 
@ goodly company of prominent Union generals the 
procession in New York City was at once lengthy 
and interesting. Added to this attraction, the de- 
coration of the various monuments and statues in 
the city, and the services in the neighboring ceme- 
teries would have been really imposing had not 
the rain detracted severely from the brilliancy of 
the pageant. 

A large stand was erected a little to the south of 
the Worth Monument for the accommodation of 
Governor Robinson and his staff, and Mayor Ely 
and the Alderman and Commissioners. 

The procession started a few moments after ten 
o’clock from Thirty-fourth Street, General Shaler 
and staff at the head of the column. Following 
closely came two separate troops of horse, and 
the mounted Washington Grays, and then General 
Varian and his staff. Behind them marched the 
Seventh and Sixty-ninth Regiments in double 

latoons of fifteen men. Battery B next rattled its 
a over the pavement, just preceding Gen- 
eral Ward with his staff, The Twenty-second Re- 
giment was followed by the Fifth and Tweltth 
Regiments and Battery K. General Vilmar with 
his staff next passed by. The Seventy-first Regi- 
ment, under Colonel Vose, the Eleventh, Colonel 
Unbekant, the Ninth, Lieutenant-Colonel Montgom- 
ery, the Third Cavalry, Colonel Budke command- 
ing, formed the brigade under General Vilmar. 
Next, leading the van ot the Grand Army of the 
Republic, was General H. A. Barnum, the Grand 
Marshal, surrounded and follpwed by a brilliant 
mounted staff of officers and assistant-marshals. 
Cheer after cheer weut up as a carriage containing 
General Sherman and General Hancock rolled by, 
The General’s staff and a numerous escort of distin- 
guished military and naval officers, aiso in car- 








riages, came next, among whom were Generals 
Burnside, Dix, Banks, Kiddoo, Sickles, Sigel, 
Schuyler, Hamilton, Aspinwall, Arthur and Webb. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


A detachment of United States marines and sailors, | 


the Naval Battery from the training-ship Minnesota, 
Light Battery C, and the Mexican veterans, com- 
manded by General Hooker, then passed in re- 
view. 

The second division consisted of Veteran Zonaves, 
of EBiizabeth, N. J., the Washington Continental 
Guard, Guardia Colombo, Lafayette Guards, Vet- 
erans of the War ot 1812, Skidmore Guards, Sons of 
Morgan (colored), Abraham Lincoln Post No, 13, 
Post No. 44, and disabled comrades in carriages. 
Frederick Douglass came next, and was followed by 
the battalion of the Fire Department. 

Numberless associations of veterans, among them 
remnants of the Thirty-ninth, Forty-first, Forty- 
second, Forty-fifth, Forty-seventh, Sixty- eighth 
New York volunteer regiments, and the Hawkins 
Zouaves, bearing torn and tattered battle - flags, 
next went by. As the flags were lowered in 
salute, the Governor and the Mayor removed their 
hats. Wagons of flowers accompanying many 
yosts of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
Volmen Corps of the Sixty-ninth Regiment, and a 
battalion of the American District Telegraph Com- 
pany concluded the procession. 

One hour and twenty minutes were taken up in 
passing the grand etand. 

No rain fell until the van had reached Chambers 
Street. The regiments then drew up in double file 
on the right hand of Broadway, extending as far 
up town as Eighth Street. General Sherman then 
reviewed the civil part of the procession. Next 
he rode with his staff along the entire line as far 
as Eighth Street, where, again halting, he stood 
while the regiments filed past him. The rain mean- 
time had begun to fall heavily, but it only affected 
the spectators. While they scattered in every di- 
rection, the soldiers tramped sturdily on through 
the mud, over the slippery pavements, marching 
past the General of the Army in good order. It 
was two o’clock before the parade was finished, 
and the regiments had dispersed to their armories. 
It was estimated that at least eight thousand men 
were in line. 

The entire route was crowded with spectators, 
and every window from which @ view ot the pro- 
cession could be obtained was teeming with happy 
faces. At the St. Nicholas Hotel hundreds of 
guests waved handkerchiefs from the windows, and 
hundreds of soldiers violated strict discipline by 
nodding in recognition of woman’s appreciation. 

The services at the monuments occurred quite 
early in the morning, those at tle equestrian statue 
of Washington attracting the large-t share of atten- 
tion. ‘The standholders of Washington and West 
Washington Markets had taken the matter in hand, 
and all in the way of floral decoration that money 
could do had been done. Sixteen arches, covered 
with evergreens and flowers, carried each a hang- 
ing basket. On the top of the pedestal were 
flowers, while the head ot Washington was crowned 
with laurel, On the west side, in a border of ivy, 
were tle dates ‘‘ 1778-1878,” with a dove between 
them, and the words, ‘‘ The Immortal Washington.” 
On the east side, also in an ivy border, were the 
words, ‘* kather of our Country,” in immortelles. 

The base ot the pedestal of the Lincoln Monu- 
ment was covered with a mass of ferns and palms 
and rare plants; the sides of the pedestal were 
covered with wreaths and flowers. The railing 
was hidden by wreaths of the ground pine, while 
on one side of the pedestal stood out in white im- 
mortelles the word ‘‘ Emancipator,’? and on an- 
other, “Tribute of Lincoln Post, 13.’’ The ar- 
rangements here and at Lafayette’s statue were 
under the charge of Lincoln Post, No. 13. 

Frederick Douglass delivered the orativn at the 
Lincoln Monument, General Hamilton presiding 
over the meeting. 

The New York Association of Mexican Veterans 
began work at a late hour on Wednesday night to 
decorate the Worth Monument. In the morning it 
presented a beautiful appearance. From the apex, 
which was surmounted by a crown ot flowers, hung 
heavy festoons of evergreens, reaching half way to 
the ground. On either side was an anchor of roses. 
Around the bronze bas-relief was arranged a border 
of flowers and vines. ‘the base of the monument 
was almost hidden by flowering plants. At the 
corners of the plot tall palm-branches rose. The 
veterans, under command of Colonel Tibbals, ac- 
companied by Generals Sweeny and Gibson, assem- 
bled around the monument at eight o’clock, and 
without any formal exercises, waited until ten 
o’clock, when they joined the procession. 

Seward’s statue formed one of the attractive 
features of Madison Square. [t was decorated by 
the Blossom Club. A wreath was placed on the 
head of the statue, a bouquet in the hand, and a 
rustic basket of roses was fastened near the feet. 
Acircle of evergreens depended from the neck. 
On the breast was a star, from which hung a 
crescent. In front of the statue on the ground was 
a single heart of white roses, bearing an anchor of 
pansies. 

Franklin’s statue, in Printing House Square, was 
tastetully decorated by the representatives of 
Typographical Union No.6. The base was fes- 
touoned with evergreen. Masses of roses, pinks, 
moss and grasses covered the pedestal. Upon the 
front and rear were national shields, supported on 
the right and left sides by stars in red, white and 
pink flowers. 

The statue of Lafayette was very simply orna- 
mented. The American flag was draped around 
the statue itself, which was crowned with a wreath 
ot laurel. The speaker here was General M. T. 
McMahon. 

All the military and naval monuments and tombs 
in Trinity Churchyard were decorated by various 
posts of the Grand Army, while detachments re- 
membered in like manner the graves of heroes in 
the suburban cemeteries. 

In the evening memorial services were held in 
Booth’s Theatre, Generals Sherman and Banks 
making the leading addresses. 








‘THE FAIR DETECTIVES,”’ 


HE painting, ‘‘ The Fair Detectives,’’ exhibited 
by Sefior Don Fernando Miranda at the Spring 
Exhibition of the Academy of Design this year, is 
a picture that fascinates by its dexterity, its delicacy 
and its brilliancy. The subject is one imperatively 
demanding a tender grace; the claims upon the 
gifted artist in this respect have been right royally 
responded to. There is a movement, a sparkle and 
a gayety in the composition, bespeaking that irner 
life of art without which the most conscientious work 
js at best but what electricians term “ dead earth.” 
The scene represents the aielier of an artist; the 
knight of the brush leaves a Dulcinea of the brush 
in charge, and while she attends to her avocations 
in another part of the house, the sanctuary is in- 
vaded by four of that sex whose curiosity hath 
formed a proverb since the days of the last of the 
wives of Rembrandt. Two bright, piquanie, irre- 
aistible ‘‘ bits of femininity” pounce upon a port- 
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folio of sketches, casting eager and admiring glances 
at them, while rosy lips talk high art in that snip- 
snap way peculiar to the cognoscenti of this the fag- 
end of the well-worn nineteenth century. Another 
daughter of Eve does not hesitate to—well, perhaps 
it’s au invitation, or perhaps it’s a billet-douz. In any 
case it interests her, and as it lay open upon the és- 
critoire, surely there was no impropriety in just 
taking one little peep at it. The elderly patrician 
dame who scans the artist’s well-nigh completed 
picture as it stands upon the easel, is having her 
share of the forbidden truit ; and were it not that the 
spider-brusher appears, however, and indignation 
in her face, to put an end to the séance, the luck- 
less artist would runa pretty good chance of having 
his esthetic surroundings overhauled after a fashion 
tending to drive him to distraction. There is 
naiveté of motion, combined with scrupulous ac- 
curacy of drawing,in Sefior Miranda’s picture, 
while the details—the ancient oaken furniture, the 
armor, the china, the bric a brac and the hangings— 
are rendered with the fidelity of one who ‘‘ lived his 
life in them.”’ 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


** Photographic Rays of Light” is the name of a 
new journal published in Baltimore, exclusively devoted 
to photography. The first number contains a fine pho- 
tographic plate, entitled ‘“‘A Study in Artistic Pho 
tography.”’ 

Electric Lights in Paris.—Electric lights are becom- 
ing very common in Paris, The Lontin system is now 
working daily at the Lyons Railway terminus at the 
expense of the company. M. Jamin has published an 
elaborate article on the subject in the last number 
(March) of the Revue Des Deux Mondes. 





The Nettle as a Substitute for Hemp.— At a village 
in the German province of Nassau some interesting ex- 
periments have recently been made with the com- 
mon nettle. They consisted in working this weed in the 
same manner as hemp. The fibres obtained were fine as 
silk, while they yield nothing to hemp fibres as regards 
durability. A considerable area has now been planted 
with nettles at the locality named. 


Isomorphism of Lime, Strontia and Baryta.—The 
oxides of calcium, strontium and barium (lime, strontia 
and baryta) have recently been obtained in the crystal. 
line state by Brigelmann, of Disseldorf, by heating their 
nitrate salts till complete decomposition takes place. Ip 
this way are obtained the three oxides in chiefly micro- 
scopical crystals of the regular system, and exclusively 
hexahedra. While, however, in the case of strontia and 
baryta, this new example of isomorpbism is recognizable 
only with aid of the microscope, the lime can be 
easily obtained in large crystals, observable with the 
naked eye. 

Separation ot Arsenic from other Metals. —Quite a 
anumber of hydrosulphides are dissociated into sul- 
phureted hydrogen and oxides by being heated to 212° 
Fahrenheit, but the sulphide of arsenic alone yields a 
soluble oxide. By boiling a mixture of metallic sul- 
phides in water, the oxides will be precipitated and ar- 
senious acid will be found in solution. This will give a 
qualitative test for the presence of arsenic in any mix- 
ture of metals, and can be rapidly executed. The dis- 
sociation of sulphide of arsenic takes place so rapidly 
that an ebullition of two or three minutes suffices to 
bring about the reaction. 


German Experience with the Telephone.—The ex- 
periments on the practical value of the telephone, carried 
out by the German Postal Department, shows that it is 
not adapted to supersede the telegraph on lines which 
are constantly in use. For local purposes and lines less 
frequently used it will, however, be introduced on a 
large scale, a large pecuniary saving being effected by 
the ease in obtaining officials who have not had to 
master the difficulties of telegraphy. The department 
has also introduced an apparatus for calling the official 
at the station to which the message is to be sent, so that 
an electric battery is now unnecessary for the purpose of 
summoning attention. 


A New Galvanic Battery.—M. Gaiffe has invented a 
new manganese battery composed of a carbon cylinder, 
pierced with holes through its whole length, parallel 
with its axis, which serves as a porous cell; a bar of 
amalgamated zinc—this couple is placed in a glass 
cell. Granulated binoxide of manganese is put into the 
cavities of the cylinder and the outer cell is filled with 
water, containing twenty per cent. of chloride of zinc, 
free from lead and as neutral as possible. Oxide of zinc 
results, which falls to the bottom of the glass vessel in 
the form of a powder, The electro-motive force, the 
interior resistance and the constancy of this couple is 
in no way diminished by substituting chloride of am- 
monium for the chloride of zinc. 


Oxygen Gas in Hydrophobia.—Two Russian physicians 
recently had occasion to treat a young girl of twelve years 
of age who had been bitten in the hand by a mad dog, 
The wound at the time of the bite had been carefully 
cauterized with nitrate of silver. Three months pre- 
viously the child had had a severe attack of diphtheria 
Seventeen days alter the bite the first symptoms of 
hydrophobia set in. The physicians prescribed the 
inhalation of three cubic feet of oxygen. The results 
were so immediate that in two hours and a half the 
patient became perfectly calm. The third day there 
was a renewal of the attack, which was again dissipated 
in 45 minutes by oxygen. Only a slight dyspnea re- 
mained, which was combated with mono bromide of 
camphor, which remedy was administered during three 
weeks, At the end of a month the child was perfectly 
recovered, 

Thermo-electric Motorse-—M. Beaty concludes, from 
an inquiry ou the electro-motive force and internal re- 
sistance of Nod’s'and Clamond’s thermopiles, as modi- 
fied by Koch, that the latter, from its great solidity, is 
preferable to technical purposes. That it requires to 
be heated long before use is of little consequence, and 
once in action, it works on with great constancy, both 
as regards electro-motive force and resistance. Though, 
with an equal number of elements, the electro-motive 
force is under that of the Nod pile; its utility is not 
less, as the elements can be easily increased. Only the 
burner must be improved in construction. On the other 
hand, the Nod pile offers the great advantage for labor- 
atory purposes, that (by coupling several cylindrical 
piles) a productive current source is readily obtained 
with very constant electro-motive force; the duration 
bas been considerably improved in the new construction. 


Another Curious Application of Flectricity.—Elec- 
tricity has been applied to stripping photographic films 
from glass plates. Photographers know full we!l that 
there is scarcely any substance so electric in its nature 
as a collodion film and a dry film may be made to ad. 
here firmly to a glass surface if it is simply stroked by 
the hand to excite it electrically. M. Boivin believes 
that the only adhes'on of acoliodion film to glass, in the 
ordinary way, is due to its electric state, and it is only 
when the electric condition is destroyed that the film is 
repelled so thoroughly that it may be lifted from the 
plate without difficulty, An excited film certainly 
adheres very firmly, and can only be peeled off the 
glass with difficulty, and clings to one’s hands and around 
one’s fingers with a disagreeable tenacity. Whencharged, 
however, with positive electricity the film comes from 
the glass immediately, and one has no difficulty in get- 
ing it to leave the plate. It is said that if we simply 
cut round the edges with a knife and then charge the 





film first with one kind of electricity and then with an. 
other, the collodion image will leave the glass without 
further trouble. This is certainly a novel application of 
electricity. 

A Novel Use of the Telegraph.—A novel use of the 
telegraph has lately been adopted by the Norwegian 
Government. As is well known, the herring fishery 
forms one of the most important sources of income for 
the country, the captures being made as the great shoals 
come from the depths of the sea to deposit their spawn 
in the Norwegian flords. It frequently happens that the 
object of their visit is accomplished, and they return to 
the ocean, before news of their arrival reaches the fisher- 
men on distant parts of the coast. This difficulty is now 
obviated by the construction of a telegraphic line, 
two hundred kilometers in length, composed chiefly 
of submarine cables, by meavs of which the fishers 
along the whole coast are enabled to gather at once on 


the approach of a shoal to any particular ford. The 
abundant captures made in this way show the invest- 
ment in telegrapbic-wire to have been a most profitable 


speculation. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue historian Bancroft has the finest collection 
of roses in Washington. 


Lorp Durrenin has accepted the Presidency of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 


Tue Earl of Beaconsfield is still dandy enough 
to be particular about the fit of his lavender kid gloves. 


Mr. Bennett has changed the name of the 
Arctic yacht Pandora to Jeannette, in honor of his 
sister. 

Governor Nicuo.ts of Louisiana has only one 
arm and one leg; he is slightly built and wiry, and has 
dark wavy hair. 


GaRIBALDI has addressed a circular from his 
home on the Island of Caprera, begging visitors not to 
come and see him. 


Princess Lovisz, the young Prussian, who is 
about to become Duchess.of Connaught, is to receive a 
dowry of $50,000. 


Tue new Mayor of Cleveland, Oswego County, 
N. Y., is a negro named Elwood Sherman. He ran in 
between two white contestants 


Tue King of Saxony celebrates his golden wed- 
ding on the 18th of June, and expects his imperial 
brothers of Germany and Austria to be present. 


PrestpEnt ANDREW Wuirte, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed First Vice-President of the 
Jury of the Educational Group in the Paris Exhibition. 


Tue lady whom M. Rochefort has just married 
is of German extraction, and is described as having 
literary tastes and talents. She is only twenty-one 
years old. 

Bisnor Wuirtt.e, Episcopalian, of Virginia, 
is out with a vigorous condemnation of round dancing, 
which he says is an abomination that he is ashamed to 
particularly describe. 


Ir is said that the presence of the popular Crown 
Princess of Prussia in Engiand just now is owing to a 
desire in Berlin to mitigate the anti-Russian feeling 
existing there in high places. 


Bisuop Burcsss, the newly elected Bishop of 
the Diocese of Quincy, Ill, is a stately gentleman, in 
height an inch over six feet, and of commanding pre- 
sence. He is now filty years old, 


Mr. anp Mrs. Roninson, of Mountain City, 
Texas, are probably the oldest married couple in the 
country, the former being 103 and the latter 102 years 
old, and they have lived together 82 years. 


Tue vacancy in the Lighthouse Board created 
by the death of Professor Joseph Henry has been filled 
by the appointment of Professor Henry Morton, of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, at Hoboken, N. J. 


Ir is expected that the Shah of Persia will ar- 
rive in Paris about the 10th of June, and stay a month 


incognito. He will go thence to London, Madrid and 
Lisbon. His whole European journey will last six 
months. 


Tue Spanish Government has decided to author- 
ize the return of Captain-General Jovellar from Cuba, 
leaving General Martinez Compos in supreme military 
and civil command, with power to execute the proposed 
reforms. 

Ricut Rev. Bishop McNrerny, of Albany, 
has received from Rome one of the last gifts made by 
the late Pope Pius IX., consisting of an elaborately orna- 
mented canon of the mass service and a magnificent set 
of pontifical robes. 


Tue widow of Earl Russell has declined a pro- 
posal for the burial of the deceased statesman by the 
British Government, in Westminster Abbey, as the will 
directs that the remains shall be interred in the family 
vault in Buckinghamshire. 


Tue Count de Paris lately visited the studios of 
Monduit, Gaget and Gauthier, who are preparing the 
colossal bronze statue commemorative of the part taken 
by France in winning the independence of the United 
States. He left a handsome subscription. 


“ Lorp BEAconsrig.p does not absolutely want 
war, and would prefer a diplomatic triumph, but in 
seeking to force Russia to enable him to plume himself 
on this triumph he is dancing on a precipice.’’ s, Thus 
wrote, last week one of the Premier’s ex colleagues. 


Dr. A. CLEvELAND Coxe, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Western New York, has accepted the invita. 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury to attend the 
proposed Conference at Lambeth in July, and will sail 
for England on the 29th inst. He will remain abroad 
about three months. 

On Wednesday, May 29th, after delivering the 
oration at the unvailing of the bust of Mazzini in Central 
Park, William Cullen Bryant went to the residence of 
General Wilson to recover from the effects of the heat, 
and in passing the vestibule fell upou the marble floor, 
striking bis head and sustaining, it is feared, serious 
injuries of the brain. 

Mr. W. W. Corcoran, a gentleman whose 
wisdom is as thorough as his generosity, is about to add 
to the Corcoran Gallery of Art, in Washington, a liber- 
ally endowed School of Art. The plans are ready to be 
used as soon as the site is purchased. The endowment 
which Mr. Corcoran bestowed upon the Art Gallery is 
said to yield an income of $60,000. 


Generat Merepitn Reap seems to be highly 
esteemed and respected in Greece, The Government 
recently tendered him a war-steamer, the Syros, in 
which to visit various interesting points. Upon his re. 
turn from Nauplia, Tiryus and Mycenm, he touched at 
the Island of Hydra, where he had an enthusiastic 
reception, The shipping in the harbor and all the 
houses in the town were decorated with flags, and the 
towers of the churches were manned with sailors. 
When the general stepped on shore be was welcomed by 
the Mayor and the Municipal Council, and was conducted, 
amidst the waving of banners and the ringing of bells, 
to the cathedra] and other points of interest. 
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SCENES IN SUN- 
LANDS 


By Mrs, Frank LESLIE. 


NASSAU, 


ISLAND PRISON LIFE. 
NE of the prominent build 
ings crowning the heights 
of the City of Nassan is the 
Prison,a pile of white stone 
buildings inclosed in a large 
courtyard, surrounded by a 
wall and iron fence of for 
midable height. It is but a 
few rods above the Victoria 
Hotel; and strolling up the 
hill one day,we were admitted 
at the great wooden gates 
by a porter, bearing a key 
. traditional size and weight. 

Following the direction of 
this amiable negro, we pro- 
ceeded towards the high 
flight of steps leading up to 
the main entrance, but were 
arrested by a most peculiar 
sight. 

“Beside one of the walls of 
the great inclosure a plot of 
ground is sunken and leveled 
hke a croquet-ground, and 
set with white rows of stout 
posts about eighteen inches 
in height and three feet, or 
thereabout, apart. Around 
and among these posts 
marched a company of men, 
their black faces, hands and 
feet thrown into strong relief 
by their white clothes and 


caps. 
A subdued clanking of 
chains accompanied every 


movement of these men, and 
the odd abruptness of their 
action, their measured march 
from one post to another, 
the simultaneous stoop and 
rise at each point, and the 
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INTERIOR OF GELL IN THE MALE WARD. 


burden each man bore in 
his hands, strongly excited 
our curiosity and induced us 
to draw nearer to a point 
upon the hillside where a 
grizzled old negro stood with 
a baton in his hand, uttering 
strange and uncouth sounds, 
at short intervals, of which 
we could make nothing more 
than ‘‘ Fa!” ** Lee!”’ 

A younger and more civil- 
ized tarnkey approaching, we 
consulted him, and were in- 
formed that this was the 
“ball drill,” enforced as 
part of the punishment of 
the place upon every male 
prisoner for an hour in the 
morning and another at night 
during the first three months 
of his incarceration. The 
duration of his term makes no 
difference in this—the pri- 
soner of fifteen years under- 
going no more, and he of 
three months no less. 


THE ‘BALL DrRILL’”’ 


consists of carrying cannon- 
balls, twenty pounds in 
weight, from one of the 
posts described to the right, 
placing it upon the slightly 
concave top of the post, 
walking to the next, picking 
up the ball the preceding man 
had left there and carrying it 
to the next. Procecding 
down one row, the prisoner 
passes up the next, and so 
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THE PRISONERS’ CANNON-BALL DRILL. 


on until he has gone 
the rounds of all the 
posts, when he be- 
gins again, and so 
on. 
The old negro 
upon the hillside 
was a native of 
Africa, and his 
imperfect pronun- 
ciation of the words 
‘*Poerward!” 
‘Lift!’ were the 
sounds we heard. 

The men all wore 
chains fettered 

around each ankle 
and attached to u 
belt about the 
waist, and both 
they and their ofli- 
cials seem to agree 
that this ball-drill 
isan extremely irk- 
some and fatiguing 
exercise, especially 
to the taller man, 
who has the fur- 
thest tostoop. But, 
as the Governor- 
General remarked 
in this connection, 
the object of penal 
imprisonment is 
punishment and a 
salutary warning 
against future 
crime, and it is not 
desired to make the 
prison an agreeable 
or luxurious refuge 

for the lazy vagabonds and petty thieves who would readily seek 
it as an alternative from work, were the regulations less 
stringent. 

While we stood looking at this exercise, the old drill-master 
allowed a moment’s rest and breathing space, which our artist 
improved by making a sketch of the scene, and he was con- 
siderably astonished the next day by finding a stalwart negro 
waiting for him near his hotel with the request : 

**Won’t you gimme a shilling, massa ?”’ 
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FEMALE PRISONERS AT WORK IN THE PRISON BAKERY. 


NEW YORK TO NASSAU—SKETCHES OF PRISON LIFE 


From Puorograrus By J. F. CoonLEY aND SKETCHES BY WALTER YEAGER. 


STRATED NEWSPAPER, 


PRISONERS DRAWING THEIR RATIONS. 


[J NE 1d, 1878, 


* Why should I, my man?” 
inquired the artist. 

‘’Cause, massa, I stool 
right still fot you draw my 
picture yes'day up to de pri 
You ought to gimme 
suftin, massa, for it’s heaps o’ 
bother to do dat ere ball 
drill !” 

But the draughtsman de- 
clined to pay for his involun- 
tary model, and the liberated 
prisoner finally walked away 
in a high state of disgust at 
the result of his first effort at 
improving his recovered 
freedom. 

Leaving the men still at 
their drill, we entered the 
prison, and were at once im- 
pressed by the air of cleanli- 
ness and order everywhere 
apparent. At one side of the 
front-door is an office where 
the books are kept, and visit- 
ors are requested to register 
their names, and at the other 
side a similar room is de- 
voted to what may be called 
the discipline of the prison, 
for upon the walls hang 
chains and fetters of various 
sizes, the usual ones fitted 
with a snap-lock, and some 
heavier ones intended to be 
riveted upon the limbs, 
whence only the file can re- 
move them. 

Besides these are whips of 
various weight, veritable 
cat-o’-nine-tails, for corporal 
punishment is still adminis- 
tered under the British flag. 
There were also gags for 
‘‘folks dat make too much 
confusion,” as the turnkey 
said, but we were glad to 
hear him add that none of 
these mod es of correction 
were often used, us the pri- 
soners were, as a class, 
‘* putty reasonable.”’ 

The passage between these 
rooms conducts to a rotunda 
in the centre of the jail, where 


son. 





the prisoners are assembled for inspection on coming in from 


their work upon the roads or the ball-drill. 


In this rotunda 


also two services are held on Sunday. 

Beyond the rotunda is another passage, with doors opening 
at either hand into the cells, everything —rotunda passage 
and cells—built entirely of stone and iron, and whitewashed 


to the very pink of cleanliness. 


Outside each door is a stool, 


and folded upon it the sheets, blanket and pillow used by the 


IN 


' prisoner at night. 


THE 


NASSAU 
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JAIL, 


NEW 


On the opposite walls of the cell inside are 


fixed strong iron staples, and 
to them are rigged at nighta 
hammock of sail-cloth, mak- 
ing a cool, fresh bed, thor- 
oughly cleanly and very easy 
of removal and investigation ; 
the stool is also brought in at 
night, and constitutes pretty 
much all the furniture of the 
cell, which is lighted by a high 
grated window, witha wooden 
shutter to exclude the rain 
when needed. 

Food is served twice a day, 
at about nine «and five, in 
separate messes, and is eaten 
by each prisoner in his. own 
cell. The rations are not large 
nor the viands various, con- 
sisting mostly of hominy, pork 
and rice,*with tea or coffee, 
sweetened with syrup. 

There are three stories or 
tiers of cells, approached by 
iron stairs and galleries, and 
rate | part visible from the 
iron bridge, where the warden 
stands during inspection and 
the night watchman spends 
most of his vigil. 

Besides road work, the con- 
victs do considerable at grind- 
ing cane in the season and in 
the cultivation of the public 
grounds; so what with labor 
and what with ball-drill, the 
treacherous fiend whose evil 
counsels has brought them 
here has little chance to find 
work ‘‘ for idle hands to do!” 

From one side of the 
rotunda opens a wing devoted 
to female prisoners, of whom 


PROVIDENCE. 
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there were sixteen at the time of our visit. Like 
the men, they are dressed in a uniform of white, 
with round caps on their heads, like a French baker. 
Their crimes range from ‘“‘ misdemeanors,” defined 
by the matron as scolding in the streets, fighting 
and swearing, up through petty larcenies and larger 
thefts, to an attempt at murder upon her husband 
by one merry-looking young woman of eighteen or 
twenty, who was in for fifteen years, although the 
husband had recovered and gone away to sea. 


The laws are, in fact, administered with con- 
siderable vigor in Nassau, penal offenses being 
numerous and sentences somewhat severe. The 


women are employed in making, mending and 
washing the prison clothes and bed- linen, in ginning 

cotton. making syrup of sugar-cane, and in cleaning 
the jail. The refractory ones are sometimes com- 


pelled to do a little stone-breaking in a corner of the | 


yard attached to their wing, but this is not often. 
One poor young thing had her baby in her arms, 

and one could not but pity the poor, unconscious 

little coffee-colored mite, whose beady black eyes 


must so early accustom themselves to prison walls | 


and prison sights. 


The women’s rations are similar to the men’s, and | 


are also eaten in the solitude of their cells. The 
matron, a shrewd, sensible-looking Scotchwoman, 
seemed to have her charge in excellent control 
with no unnecessary severity, and showed us, with 
some pride, the cotton-gin, wash-house and the 
table, where a sullen- looking negress was washing 
and graining arrow-root, which, as well as sago and 
tapioca, are prepared here. 

The tin pans of hominy for the prisoners’ supper 
were brought in just as we passed out, and admira- 
tion for the prison and the system tempered our pro- 
found pity for the prisoners and weak human nature. 


THE IMPROVED ST. NICHOLAS. 


HE St. Nicholas Hotel has for more than a quar- 
ter of a century been one of the landmarks and 
institutions of New York. Conspicuously located 
on Broadway, in the centre of the commercial por- 
tion of the city, accessible by numerous lines of 
cars and coaches from all depots, ferries and places 
ot amusement, it combines to a rare degree the 
attractions requisite in a successful hotel; and its 
long and unbroken popularity is the best evidence 
how well it has responded to the public demand. 
Governors, statesmen and capitalists have made 
the St. Nicholas their New York home, and many 
men of Jess renown from all quarters of the world 
have enjoyed and praised its hospitalities. The 
hotel was first opened in 1853. and was at that time, 
as well as for years afterwards, the largest in New 
York. Two wings were, however, soon after 
added, and when the entire establishment, with 
accommodations for over six hundred guests, 
was opened to the public, its first cost had 
been nearly two millions of dollars. Upon this 
magnificent scale the St. Nicholas has been con- 
ducted for years, with continuous and unfailing 
rosperity. The business is “guy by Mr. Uriah 
Velch, late of the firm of S. Hawk & Co., who is 
making extensive improvements. thoroughly re- 
modeling and refurnishing, until the merits and 
beauties of the new St. Nicholas will far surpass 
those of the old. No interruption of business 
has occurred even for an hour, and regular 
boarders or transient guests have hardly been 
aware of the magnitude of the improvements going 
on around them. Details of this work may be tiresome, 
and it is only necessary to state that the new and 
improved hotel retains the services of all the chiefs 
ot departments so well known and successful in the 
St. Nicholas. It can scarcely hope to surpass its 
old reputation, but there is no doubt that, under the 
able and experienced management of Mr. W elch, it 
will be kept fully up to that high standard. 








SPORTSMEN’S PRIZES. 
THE DEAN RICHMOND AND THE R. V. 
TROPHIES. 
HE recent annual convention at Buflalo of the 
New York Association for the Protection of 
Fish and Game was one of the most successful ever 
held. A large number of clubs, embracing the 
most important from all sections of the State, were 
present, the weather and the shooting excellent, 
and the entire event auspicious and satisfactory. 
Unusual zest was given to the occasion by the com- 
petition for the two new prizes, which we illustrate 
in this issue. The Dean Richmond trophy, valued at 
$1,150, was won by the Forester Club of Buffalo, 
three of its marksmen killing fifty-three birds out of 
a possible sixty. The trophy is a punch-bowl of 
solid sterling silver, and thirty-three inches in 
height and lined with gold. The pedestal is crowned 
with a striking oxidized silver figure of asportsman 
eight inches high. On oneside of this pedestal is a 
medailion of the late Dean Richmond, surrounded 
by a wreath of laurel. The figure and the pedestal 
down to the top of the handles constitute the cover. 
An oxidized silver grape-vine, with clusters of 
rapes, is twined around the edge of the bowl and 
adios, while the front and back are ornamented 
with two superb mythological figures of oxidized 
silver, the one represented in the cut being Bacchus. 
The goddess on the opposite side holds a bunch ot 
es in one hand and rests the other upon a 
ee n-stringed lyre. The edges are artistically 
embossed, and the base is adorned with mytholo- 
gical figures cut in bas-relief. The legs are orna- 
mented with lions’ heads, and the ensemble of the 
trophy is exceedingly rich and artistic. 
he other new prize, the R. V. Pierce diamond 
badge, is valued at $850,and was won from a 
large number of competitors by P. Heintz, of 
the Audubon Club of Buffalo, who killed "the 
entire fifteen birds shot at. The design of the 
badge is one deserving of great credit, and the 
make in ull respects perfect. The pin-bar at the 
top is of solid gold, and the letters thereon are 
raised. Depending from this by two gold belts or 
straps buckied together is an American shield of 
gold. The ‘* Goddess of Victory ” with outstretch.d 
wings and arms, in the act of awarding wreaths of 
laurel, will be recognized in the centre. Around 
one side is a bunch of oak leaves, and around the 
other one of laurel, both meeting at the base of 
the shield, and tied together by a ribbon of gold. 
Between the straps connecting the pin-bar with the 
shield are two double-barrel pieces crossed, and a 
dove, with outstretched pinions, flying downwards. 
The bird is a work of art in itself, every teather 
being clearly traced, and the whole plamage 
colored in iridescent hues. From its beak is sus- 
pended the diamond, a large stone of the purest 
water. Both these important prizes were designed 
ani manulactured by Theodore B. Starr, of this 
city, and the late firm of Starr & Marcus, whose 
exhibit at the Philadelphia Centennial attracted 
such universal attention, 
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THE hen becomes a rooster when the sun goes 
down. 
PRESIDENTS 
little vices. 
THE Spring overcoat, like the oyster, has nearly 
reached its pawning season. 
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and chancellors 


music of a cliurch-organ—while the collection is 
being taken up. 

‘THEY tell me old Skinfilnt is losing his sight. ’’ 
**Put up job; he’s going blind to save his dog-tax. 
Blind men’s poodles are exempt, you know.’ 

AN Irishman who stood near the third base 


watching a game of base-ball, was sent to grass by 
afoul, which struck him under the fifth rib 
fowl waz it? Begorra,I thought it waz a mule.”’ 


WHEN Absalom at Ephraim 
His tresses got betangled, 

And from the branches of a tree 
Ingloriously dangled. 

With thoughts that crowded on his mind 

| This sentiment was mingled: 

“Oh! would that I this roof of mine 
Had thought me to have shingled.” 


STUTTERERS are compelled to take life easily 
whether they will or no. Two men thus afflicted 
were at work ata forge. The iron was red-hot and 
placed on the anvil, when the firstone said: “John, 
s-s-strike it ha-ha-bard.’”’ The other answered: 
“Jim, wh-wh-where sh-sh-shall I hit?’ ‘*No 
m-m-matter now, its co-co-cold,” was the reply, 
and the bar was put into the forge again. 


AN obliging gentleman, who thinks that personal 
favors do not cost much, while they make friends, 
was applied to by a negro for a certificate of char- 
acter, by which he might get a situation. The testi- 
monial proving to be more complimentary than 
Scipio himself expected, that worthy, on recovering 
from his astonishment, exclaimed: “ Say, Mr——, 
won’t you gib me something to do yourself on dat 
recommendation ?”’ 


POLITE fictions: Mrs. Brown—‘‘ Dear me, Mrs. 
Jones, are those tall young ladies really yours ? 
I had no idea you had daughters grownup!" Mrs. 
Jones (who is still possessed of considerable per- 
sonal attractions)—‘‘Oh, yes! I was married at 
fifteen, you know! And is that young gentleman 
really your son?” Mrs. Brown (who is also pos- 
sessed of ditto ditto ditto)—‘‘ Yes—a—I was married 
at twelve!’’ 

A FEW days ago a green-looking couple, evidently 
newly married, called at the photograph-gallery 
and wanted their pictures taken. Just as the op- 
erator had got his plate ready the man called him 
aside and said he wanted to askafavor. ‘‘I was 
told in Carson you took the best pictures in the 
State. Now, you see Sal and I got hitched down 
there last Monday; now, her folks are a good deal 
on style, and they live in New England. They 
never saw me, and if I send my mug back East 
they’ll be dead agin me, sure. I’m a darned sight 
better man than I look, and when people come to 
know me, they vote mea brick. Now, whatI want 
is to get some gond-lookin’ man to sit with Sal fora 
picture. Will you standin? She’s willin’, Them 
big whiskers of yours ‘ll catch ’em sure, and create 
harmony. You look like a solid capitalist, and 
they’d take me for a petty larceny thief.’’” The op- 
erator enjoyed the idea immensely, and sat with 
*“*Sal’’ for the picture, which will doubtless carry 
joy into the household of the Eastern relatives in a 
week or so. 


E. N. FresaMan & Bros., Advertising Agents of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have just issued a revised, 
corrected and enlarged edition of their useful 
‘“* Advertisers’ Manual.” The book is compact, 
well-arranged and trustworthy, and its information 
will be serviceable to every judicious and intelli- 
gent advertiser. 








Stutterimg cured by Bates’s Appliances. Send for 
description to SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, New York. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BPPS’SsS 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 











Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints ; 


a sure specific against Dyspepsia, 
Fever, Ague, etc. A five cordial in itself, if taken 
pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 
other cordials, wines, etc. Comparatively the cheap- 
est Bitters in existence. 

L. Funke, Jr, Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, New 
York, P. O. Box, 1029. 





At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


“BAYOLINE” 


(Patented) 


Will produce an elegant 

i Beard or Moustache in 

mes a few weeks. Only genu- 
ine preparation. $1,000 
if it fails Thousands 
using it with success. 
Price $1 per case. Three 
cases for $2. 


BAYOLINE CO. {eaimyra, 8. v. 
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Dead Witness. 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 


See No. 681 of 
Now Ready. Sold by all Newsdcalers. 
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There is something inexpressibly sad about the } 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue. 


R. M. VALENTINE 


PROPRIETOR. 


Grand Central Fancy & Dry Goods Establishment. 
Comprising 26 Complete Department Stores. 


STRANGERS VISITING 


| THE CITY, OR LADIES ABOUT TO VISIT EUROPE 
| WILL FIND HERE THE MOST PERFECT FACILITIES 
| OFFERED BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA FOR SUP 
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wot 





Fr 


ARTICLE NECESSARY TO A 


LADY’S WARDROBE 


TOILET, COMFORT, OR USE. 


A WEEK’S SHOPPING can be done here in one day. 


R.H.MACY & CO. 


ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


New York City. 

This popular resort for travelers has been rejuvenated 
and improved, and business continued without interrup- 
tion under the same management. All the features that 
have so signally contributed to its world-wide reputation 
will be maintained. A uniform tariff of $3.50 per day for 
all parts of the house. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 
Late firm, 8 HAWK & CO, 








1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 
The only reliable cure 
known to Science is 
PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION, 

2.—For Pimples on the 
Face, Blackheads or 
Flesh Worms, use PER- 
RY’S COMEDUNE AND 
PIMPLE REMEDY, an 
infallible Skin Medicine, or con- 
sult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, of 49 Bond St., New 
York, Both Medicines are sold 
by Druggists. 


M. CRANE & Co. 


a) tan Pacce | STERBOTYPERS, 


Fac-similes of Wood-uts, fine Engravings, etc. BOOK-WORK 
a SPECIALTY.—ESTIMATES furnished on application. 
‘*Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ten years.’’—F RANK Lasix. 











ELEOTROTY PERS 














Patent Prepared 


GASOLENH 


For Gas Machines. Au absolutely pure article, giving 
a greater amount of gas per gallon, and leaving little or 
no drip. very barrel guaranteed. 


For Sale at same price as ordinary Gasolene. Address 


the Manufacturers, 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 


128 Pearl St., New York, 
Established 1770. 





Py yng Gold Watches. 
$10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
tolgigvo to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
by Express. Send stamp See Illus- 
trated Circular. een ME ietaL Wazcn ATCH 
Facrory, 335 Broadway, N. X, 3696. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


MATRIMONIAL TIMES? 


It’s just the paper you want. Each number contains 
two or three columns of Corresponding Advertisements 
from both sexes who desire your correspondence or ac- 
quaintance. Send 10 Cts. for sample copy. 

WHITE & CO., Pub., Box 3467, Boston, Mass. 





OUR IMPROVED PEST POISON 
ig @ SAFE, sure and cheap destroyer of the 

POTATO BUG, 
Currant Worm, and all Insects that Prey 
on Vegetation, Warranted to kill Five 
Bus where Paris Green kills OnE, yet it 
is SAFER TO USE, and is not injurious to 
plants. Costs only 25c. to 50c. per acre, }-1b 
box sent free by mail for 80c, Send for Circular with 
hundreds of testimonials. 

Our Cabbage Worm Destroyer 
is NOT AT ALL POISONOUS, but sure death to the worm. 
Sample for = sent free on receipt of 15 = 
POSTAGE STAMPS ACCEPTED, Discount to the Trad 

KEARNEY CHEMIC AL WORKS, J. R, Dry, Agent, 

P. O. Box 8139. Otice, 66 Cortlandt St., New York. 


The Dead Witness. 


See No. 681 of 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 
Sold by all Newsdealers. 








Now Ready. 





THE 


New Idea Coffee Filter 


Better than the French Drip. 
Saves 30 per cent. over the old 
method of boiling. Preserves all 
the aroma, makes your coffee clear 
and rich as red wine. Adopted to any 
size or style of coffee-pot. Sent by 
g== Mail to any address, for 30c. Agents 
= wanted. Catalogue free LAUGH- 
TUN, WILSON & CO., Cucaco, 








6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Agt’s Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


40 


45 


DDRESS Atonzo FLAK, Pres., for special terms at 
Claverack (N.Y.) College. All appointments the best. 





CARDS, latest style, with name, 10c., or in 
case, 13 cts. 25 styles Fun and Flirtation "Cards, 
ldcts. E. D. GILBERT, P.M., Higganum, Conn, 





Mixed Cards Extra Nice, with name and Card 
Case, 13c. C. G. Havens & Co,, West Meriden, Conn. 





(Jone 15, 1878. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


General Transatlantic Company. 
Between New York and Havre. Pier new 42, N. R, 
foot Morton Street. 
* VILLE DE PARIS, Captain S: ~ "a Wednesday, 


June 5, 


9a 
SAINT LAURENT, as ig ee hesnez, Wednesday, June 
3 P.M. 


LABRADOR, Captain yond ag Wednesday, June 19, 


9 A. M. 

PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine) : 

TO HAVRE—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third Cabin, $35. 

Steerage, $26, including wine, bedding and utensils 

Steamers marked thus (*) do not carry steerage pas 
sengers. 
55 Broad’ lway. 


LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 


People’s Evening Line 


For ALBANY, SARATOGA, LAKE 
é; aie cles LAKE GEORGE, the 
ADIRONDACKS, MONTREAL, 

2t RS and the 
~_NORTH and 
WEST. 








Vue i> 


FIRST CLASS, 
NEW YORK TO ALBANY. Stion~ or: 
$1.50 EXCURSION to ~ Fa — 


ALBANY AND 


- fe 
DROS. «<< Mes nd, 


Steamer DREW or ST. JOHN leaves Pier 41, N. R., 
daily, except Sunday, 6 p.m. Free transfer to and from 
Brooklyn by Brooklyn “ Annex” Boats. 

Through Tickets can be had at the office on the pier ; 
at all Westcott Express offices ; at the hotels and ticket 
offices in New York, or of connecting Railroad and Steam- 
boat Lines. S. E. MAYO, Gen. Passenger Agent, 


FALL RIVER LINE 


—FOR— 


BOSTON 


And all Points East, via Newport and Fall River. 
Mammoth Palace Steamers BRISTOL and PROVI- 
DENCE leave New York daily from foot of Murray Street. 
SUNDAY TRIPS, ‘rom 
5 P, M. } June 23 to Sept. 8, inc. pier 28, N. R. 
Leave Brooklyn, via ‘‘ Annex” boat, at 4.30 P. . 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at all principal hotels 
and ticket offices, at the pier, and on steamers. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
Gro. L. Connor, General Passenger Agent. 


The Dead Witness. 


See No, 681 of 


RETURN. 








Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Now Ready. Sold by all Newsdealers. 








NPRECEDENTED ATTRACTION? 
Over Half a Million Distributed. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes, in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it has since added a reserve fund of $350,000. Its 
Grand Single Number Drawings will take 
place monthly. Jt never scales or postpones. Look at the 
following Distribution : 

RAND PROMENADE CONCERT, 
during which will take place the 
EXTRAORDINARY SEMI-ANNUAL DRAWING, 
At New Orleans, Tuesday June 11th, 
Under the personal supervision and management ot 
Gen, G. T, BEAUREGARD, of Louisiana, 
and Gen, JUBAL A. EARLY, of Virginia, 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $100,000. 
ax Notice— Tickets are $10 only. 
Halves,35. Fifths, $2. Tenths, $1. 
LIST OF PRIZES: 
i CAPITAL PRIZE OF — 000 
0, 000 











1 GRAND PRIZE OF 
1GcAND PRIZE OF 20,000 
2 LANGE PRIZES OF = 10,600 
4 LARGE PRIZES OF 5,000 
20 PRIZES OF 1,000.. 
50 saad £00.. 
100 “ 300 
200 “ 200.... 
600 “ £100. cccece 
100,000 i 10 
APPROXIMATIC ¥ PRIZES. 
= Approximation Prizes of *$200.. y 
do do 100. : 
100 do do T5..see0ee 7,500 
11,279 Prizes, amounting to...... + $522,500 
en- fod, PRARRREORD tat “Commis. 
A 4 _—-sioners. 


Write ior circulars or send’ orders t 
M, A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleaws, La., 
Orto H. L. PLUM, 
319 Broadway. New York. 


THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX, 


Holds over of 
Sliver Coin in’. te S990 
lars,” “Quarter Dollars,”’ 
“Dimes,” and “Nickles.” 
The werest movement of 

















desired coin into your 
hand, and another one 
pPaimmediately takes its 
paplace. Sample handsome- 


8, for $l. 
Agents wanted 
where. Big Pay. 
BRIDE & CO., 
11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 









HE MECHANICAL PARADOX. A wonderful and in- 

genious toy. Its motions are mysterious. Puzzles 
our wisest men. Amusing and entertaining for old and 
young. Sent postpaid, 35 cts. Parapox Co., 254 North 
Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


DYKES" Bi BEARD ELIXIR aa 
and will ton Ge smoothest face. 

More ALBBADY WEAR 

HEAVY im 38 Frm, AND BEARD, having sted 

fo ott, Package with ditetlons pems-pela aiute er 
a. 

50 et. L. L, ro BMITH & CO. Sole A t, Palatine, lil, 

‘Addrem as abors 








Snowflake, Crown, Gold Dust and Damask Cards, 
no 2 alike, your name on all in gold and jet, 10c, 
G. A. SPRING & CO., East WALLINGFORD, Conn. 





bas unitations, The public will use dus castion 


SUPERFLUOU HAIR REMOVED. Circu- 


lar free, 8.C, UpHam, Philada 

















GOLDEN 





TRIBUNE. 


ATARRE 


Instantly relieves and perma- 
nently cures the most severe 
types of Acute, Chronie or Ul- 
cerative Catarrhe Under the 
influence of its mild, soothing 
and healing properties, the 
disease is speedily and com- 
pletely eradicated. Three bot- 
tles have cured a severe case 
of six years’ standing. Neg- 
lected Catarrh begets Cancers 
and Tumors in the head, nose 
and throat, also Incurable Con- 
sumption. $1,000 is unhesi- 
tatingly offered for a case that 
this medicine fails to cure. If, 
after using two-thirds, and are 
not satisfied, return the balance 
and money will be refunded. 
Hundreds of unsolicited testi- 
monials. Price $1 by mail or 
express. 


Dr. CHARLES C. HUXLEY 


Huxley Medical Dispensary, 


PALMYRA, N. Y¥. 
SUFFERER from Chronie 

and Nervous 
diseases and Weaknesses, Im- 
paired Vitality of both sexes, 
should write to the Huxigy 
MepicaL Dispensary, Palmyra, 
N. Y., at once, stating case. 
Our Medicines are speedy, safe 
and sure. 


“He has achieved great success 





BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KROEHNE. 
r Central Park Lager Bier at 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 ] 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N.Y. 
We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER”? to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Excel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


““ 








J'AN’S MISSION ON EARTH.—A thorough 
medicai treatise, indicating how confirmed dis- 
abilities may be removed. The experience of 20 years’ 
study, observation, and professional practice, showing 
the agencies that will insure restored manhood, strength- 
ened vitality and sound conditions of helth, that have 
been impaired by overtaxed powers. A statement of 
obstacles to marriage and of the means by which they 
can be removed, By mail, 25c., currency or postage 
stamps. Address, Sec’y Museum Anatomy and Science, 
1,146 Broadway, New York. 





The Dead Witness. | 


See No. 681 of 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Now Ready. Sold by all Newsdealers 





10c. 60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10c.—all post-paid, 
J. W, FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore 3t, Baltimore, Md. 






















Decalcomanie or Transfer Pictures, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 








: _ | -F U 


Patented, December 15th, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR 


Manufacturers of 


EASTLAKE & QUEEN ANNE, PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, DINING & CHAMBER 


RNITURE. 


PIER & MANTEL GLASSES, CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, ETC. 
Nos. a7 & 49 West Fourteenth ‘Street, New York. 


SHIRTS. | SULPHUR SPRINGS AT HOME. 


KEEP’S 


The Best and Cheapest in the World. | 


| WE CANNOT MAKE BETTER SHIRTS 





RHEUMATISM, 
CHRONIC COMPLAINTS, &C. 


For SKIN AND BLoop DISEASES, 


StirF Joints, 


] 
A Portable Steam Bath, 
ren ‘wp — OB. cecccsovcocecssce coves $6.00 
AT ANY PRICE. A Portable Sulphur Bath, 
All made from the celebrated Wamsutta Muslin; bosoms | Me Oh cas cencesonsesecacs 3.00 
3-ply, all linen, The very best. A Portable Fomentation 
Keep’s Patent Partly Made Shirts, 6 for $7. Box, for obstructions, 
Only plain seams to finish. | weakness and pains,and 
Keep’s Custom Shirts, the very best, to measure, | to sweat the throat or 
6 for $9. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed | My part of the body, 
| An elegant set of extra heavy Gold-plated Buttons pre neatls arranged for trav- 


sented to every purchaser of 6 Shirts. 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 

Canton Flannel Vests and Drawers, extra heavy, ele- | 
gantly made, 75 cents each. 
} 


Pepperill Jean Drawers, 
KEEP’S U 


Four-Ply Linen Cuffs, $1 
English Half-hose, super 


All goods warranted. 


application, as we are prey 
the most favorable terms. 


jest Gingham, with Patented Protected Ribs, $1 each 
Twilled silk, Paragon Frames, $3. 

KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, Etc, 
Four-Ply Linen Collars, 6 for 75c. 


Pure Linen Cambric Han 
Samples and circulars mailed tree, on application 


Shirts only delivered free, 
Merchants will be furnished with Trade Cir 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


165 and 167 Mercer St., New York. 








very best, 50 cents each. 


MBRELLAS, 


eling purposes 
The apparatus occupies only 
12x6 inches. 
Apply 
, trations, testimonials of lead- 
Wy) ing physicians and recommend- 
Oy+/, ations of medical societies, to 
-—pJ. De BEER, M.D., 26 
Bromfield St., Boston. 


coeccees 8.00 


for circular, with illus- 





-50 half dozen, 
stout, 25e. pair. 
ikerchiefs, $1.50 half-dozen. 


ulars, on 
yared to furnish the trade on 


Now Ready, Sold by 


The Dead Witness. 


See No. 681 of 


| Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


all Newsdealers. 





ville, Conn. 


Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike 
name in gold or jet, 10c. Star Card Co., Clinton- 








GOD 


This beautiful motto “God Bless our Home” 
is a great favorite with all. We now issue a 
new design of this motto printed in ten oil 
colors. The letters are elegantly illuminat- 
ed in gold and many bright colors, and the 





We now offer this 
picture FREE, post- 
age paid, to every 
one who sendstwen- 
ty-five cents(one and 
two-cent stamps tak- 


poet 


he Cords,” which 


sent. 


en) for a three months’ subscription to LEISURE 
HOouRS, a handsome 1¢-page f 
per, (size of * Harper’s Weekly 
est stories, sketches of travel, 
,etc., written by our ablest writers. 
will also send to every subscriber a 16-page sup- 
premeat, filled with that delightful stor 
alone is worth more t 
pabtiehers, J. L. PATTEN & CO., 49 BARCLAY 8T., NEW YORK, 
ake this method to introduce their paper into every home, feel- 
ing assured that wherever it once goes there it will make lasting 
friends, and they guarantee every one double value of money 
Large pay offered Agents; complete outfit 25 cents.« Newsdealers sell LEISURE HOURS, 


FREE! 





words are charmingly entwined with Easter 


BLESS 


flowers and 


and nearly as 
scription of th 


OUR 


“Holden with 
The 





amily literary pa- value. 
”) filled with the 


biography, 
We 





entitled 
an we ask for all. 


and Calla Lilies, Forget-me-nots, Lilies of 
the Valley, with a variety of other beautiful 

vines, upon a black ground, 
printed in all the tints of the natural flowers 
erfect. Any mere word de- 
picture gives only a partial 
idea of its real beauty and 
It should 
be fully appreciated. 
charming chromo cannot be 
had at retail for less than 
one dollar per copy. 


HOME 


be seen to 
This 








price 7cents. State where you saw this. Canadasubscribers must send eight cents extra for postage. 
panne Reyteantpntep gay POPE LRI OL CLRL RTA LATRP CLA ETAT OTOL OTOP CPOE OF OP AID 





SUFFERERS 


by aMiressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fashionable Cards, no 2 


from Nervovs Dgsiuiry, 
postpaid. 


etc., can learn of a certain 


2 


alike, with name, 10c., 


Gro. L Reep & Co., Nassau, N. Y 





and speedy remedy, free, 
Best Cards (25 New Styles) 
10c. 


2 





SHORT HAND 


Made Easy. Sent free. 
E, Goodrich, Williamsburgh,N. Y. 





Address, 





4 


outfit 10 cts. 


MIXED CARDS, 
L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








with name, 10 cts. Agent’s 





2 


Styles of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
with name; Outfit, 10c. 





5 


J.B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. jet, only 10c, 


, with name 10c 
F. H. PARSONS, Westboro, Mass. 


Outfit 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
case, 13c, Outfit, 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn, 


BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in Crimson 
or Jet, 13c. Ciinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


FINE CARDS no 2 alike. name in crimson, gold and 
DIME CO., Clintonville, Conn. 





























| 


a actured unde 


TH 
THE ONLY ORIGINAL, BIRD CALL AND 
HE ONLY GENUINE AND SC 


E CELEBRATED SWISS WARBLER’S BIRD_C 


FRAIRIE 


SLENTIEIO INSTRUME 


This is one of the most amusing an useful articles brought 
before the oo formany years. Itistheinvention of Samuel 
McClain, the great ventriloquist, and for the past few months 
has been the leading wonder of all the novelties intreduced in 
the European world, creating the atest astonishment and 
amusement whereverseen. The Bird and Animal Imitator is 
a little instrument which is entirely concealed in the mouth 
when in use, it being impossible for the closest observer to dis- 
cover that the person using it has anything unusual in his 
mouth atall. It is composed of a double semi-circular metal- 
lic ring, beautifully silvered, which encloses and supports tho 
vibratory tissue, orsound producer. Attached to the ring is 
also the diaphragm or retainer, the whole instrament being 
only about half an inch in length, and less than an eighth ti 
diameter. All the parts are made of costly machinery, de- 
signed expressly for the purpose, and every part is finished in 
the most perfect and substantial manner, and will last a life- 
time. With it any person can imitate, in the most perfect 
manner, the taaing of qveey bird in the forest, the cackling of 
a hen, the squeal o: & pig, 6 grunt of a hog, the neighing of 
a horse, the whistling of a quail, the quacking of a duck, the 
hiss of a goose, the king of a dog or fox, the gobble of a 
turkey, the crowing of a rooster, the hum of a bee, the buzz- 
fiy, the singing of a mosquito,etc. It has recently 
h immense success by all the prominent ven- 
d imitators, and has never failed to 
ive perfect satisfaction. In fact, an exact imitation of every 
fnown bird and animal can be given, even bya child, in the 
most astonishing manner, and without teaching or practice. 
For the use of the hunter they are invaluable, as any animal 
or bird can be so nearly imitated as to eall them at once with- 
inrange. All the various songs of the mocking-bird, canary, 
and other choice singers can be given so naturally that the 
most expert listener cannot detect the differenee, hen not 
in use the Imitator can be carried in the pocket without in- 
jury, or can be retained in the mouth for hours, if desired, 
without the least inconvenience, as you can talk as well with 
it in the mouth as when itis entirely empty. Just imagino 
the amazement of a company at the sudden singing of a bird, 
the squealing of a 1, or the mewing of a cat, when it is sup- 
osed that none ort ese are in the Mae | ! All the aston- 
[Shing feats of the most expert ventriloquist can be performed 
by means of the Whistle by a child ten years of age. We re- 
cently saw the utmost astonishment created in a large com- 
pany assembled in a private parlor, by what appezred to bo 
the terrific barking of adoginan adjoining room. The room 
was searched, but no dog could be found. Then suddenly a 
cat commenced an unearthly squall in a closet which had not 
been opened for months. Then a child cried out in great 
ony from the interior of a large bookcase, and a beautiful 
bird commenced singing ina corner of the room | Astonish- 
ment turned to fear, until a boy. who had been sitting quietly 
reading all this time, found that his pranks were becoming 
serious, and owned up to having one of Samuel McOlain’s 
When a oni wonderful serene . LL = oom, 
ith full directions, which will enable any pers 
WRetail, 25 cents each; three for 50 cents. Wholesale, $1 per 
ozen; $9 per gross. 
bs Be Ah hoa et the GENUINE whistle, which is sent pre- 
paid to any address on. reoules of above prices, by tho sole 
of Samuel! McClain. dress 
—— Fy SHMUN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
In order to satisry any doubts as to our reliability, we would 
state that our geods have received the hearty indorsement of 
the publishers of the Weekly Steve, Traveller, Siatesman and 


triloquists, minstrels an 








Post, of Boston, and Lem | Sun, of New York. Cut out 


and show your friends, as it will not appear again. 


NT. 


i. 


WHISTLE! 











? | $35 


259 


Agents Wanted. 


A MONTH,—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 


| free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to dealei s. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
ment. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnad, OQ. 





a year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate -articu- 
lars free. dress, J. WORTH & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 

Agents Wanted for a new work, the Complete 

Business Register. Great inducements to intelligent 

men. H. W. Pampaiiay, Pub’r, 30 Bond St., New York. 

to agents 


$5 A DAY .0200\;. FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Outfit free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 








A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address, 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 














JARTICULARS of Smithography, Agt’s’ Directory, 
copy of Agt’s’ Herald, &c., free. Lum Smith, Phila Pa. 


ACENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a salary of $100.00 per month and 
expenses, to sell our new and wonderfu! inventions. 
Address, SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Michigan. 


Good News to all Out of 
Employment. 


We will send free by mail to any one desiring pleasant 
and profitable employment, a beautiful Chromo and con- 
fidential circular of the AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
CHROMO COMPANY showing how to make money. We 
have something entirely new, such as has never been 
offered to the public before. There is lots of money in 
it for agents. Address, inclosing a 3 cents stamp for 
return postage on Chromo, F. GLEASON, 19 Essex 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


$5 to $10 — 


Daily profit, with $25 Capital. Agents 
wanted, male and female, to sel! a staple 
article in demand in every family. In packages con. 
venient for handling, and unobjectionable in every re 
spect. Circular mailed to any address. Samples, 75 
cents each, by mail. Address, C. 8. HOWELL, Eagle 
Wire Mills, Imlay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. C. WILSON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of 


ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS 


Mailed Free to all Applicants. 


45 West [4th Street, New York. 

















| 25 pkts. Flower Seeds - - : $1.00 
SEEDS |}25 * Vegetable Seeds - ° 1.00 
| 12 Double Tuberoses - : : 50 
| 12 = “ extra - - 75 
| 12 Gladiolus : . * 50 
and 12 extra fine - . - 75 
| 


W. C. WILSON & CO., 
45 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
i Catalogues Mailed Free. 


BULBS 





SOMETHING NEW FOR LADIES, 
Our Celluloid Thimble excells all 
others for durability, meatness and ease, 
will not soll or chafe the finger. They are 
lighter than metal, more durable than 
ateel, and the needle wil! not slip. Assorted 
colors. Agents wanted and the trade supplied. 
Sample sent to any address on receipt of 25 ets. 
Stamps taken. Address 
Royal Manufacturing Co., 258 Broadway, N. Y. 












Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
with name, 10c. J, Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





2 Fancy Cards, Snowflake Damask. Assorted in 25 
styles, with name, 10 cts. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, 
New York. 














THE FOLLOWING 


BRILLIANT ARRAY 
oF 


Articles, Stories, Miscellany, Etc. 


IS CONTAINED IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR JUNE 
(NOW READY). 





“TORPEDOES, and their Use in Modern 
War,” by Lieut.-Col. C. H. Webb (33 cuts); «Our 
Southern Frontier,” by General E L Viele (12 
views); **The History of Electricity,” by 
Prof. Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D. (liberally illustrated); ** Our 
Ten Great Party Leaders,” by A, H. Guernsey : 
Andrew Jackson, Thomas Jeflerson, Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas H. Benton, Jobn C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, Stephen A. Douglas, Abraham Lincoln and 
William H. Seward, with portraits accompanying— 
those of Clay, Calhoun and Webster being full length 
and careful reproductions from costly steel plates which 
are not to be duplicated, Beautiful stories, by Edward 
Greey, Guy Roslyn, Etta W. Pierce, and other popular 
authors; Notes of Travel, Interesting Incidents and 
Anecdotes, Paragraphs of Natural History, Botany, 
Science, Wit and Humor; Poems, etc., etc, 





128 Quarto Pages, Nearly 100 Engravings 
(Including a prettily colored frontispiece). 
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in the World, 





Single Copies,'25 Cents. 
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MrrcHant—“ Run her in, officer! I’m x 


must maké 





SUPERB DISPLAY of RICH and 
ELEGANT SUMMER DRESS FABRICS 
LATEST IMPORTATIONS, INCLUDING 
An UNEQUALED STOCK of 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 


Also GRENADINES, BUNTINGS, 
SUMMER CAMELS’ HAIR CLOTHS, 
PLAIN and TWILLED DE BEIGES, etc., 


At Largely Reduced Prices. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th & 10th STS. 


YOUR BABY 


Would find great comfort and delight in one 
of our EXCELSIOR SLEEPING COACHES! Best 
BaBy CARRIAGE made! Before buying any 
other please write us for description, special 
terms, etc. Erte CHAIR Co., Erie, Pa. 


< BRADFORD ANTHONY | 
~. BOSTON MASS 






‘iw Razors are esteemed in Europe as the best 
cutters made in the world, The testimony that 
comes to us in regard to them is, that: *‘In cutting 
quality there will not exist any razors at all that can 
stand a comparison with these made by Johan Eng 
strom.’’ ‘‘All blades are of the same quality and work 


manship.”” ‘* They are made of the best steel! attainable; | 
hardened and tempered by a secret chemical process, | 


which renders it impossible for avy razor not to be of 
the best cutting quality.’”’ ‘‘They will be found to shave 
avy beards growing on a human face.”’ 

Sold and warranted by 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
Sole Agents in the United States for Johan Engstrom’s 
Swedish Razors, 

374 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Rich Dress Goods! 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. Jose 15, 1878. 
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THE RISK NEW YORK LADIES RUN WHILE SHOPPING. 
ot sure that she has stolen anything, but Mercuant (forty-eight hours later ‘*T beg your pardon, madam, but it was all a mistake 
an example fs Still, you can thank me for keeping you out of jail.” 








Murder in the First Degree is geverally brought to light, but thousands | 
of which the world never hears, are committed by the adminis. | 


Persons who have offensive 
breath, arising from a disor- 
dered stomach, catarrh, or 
the use of tobacco or liquor, 
can speedily overcome it by 
ceaneng their teeth and 
rinsing their mouth dailywith 








of quiet rourders 
tration of wrong medicines The dyspeptic, the bilious, the fever-mdden, the 
rheumatic 






e too often poisoned with deadly drugs, when the persistent use ol | 


Larrant’s Seltzer Aperient 





| with proper precautions as to diet and regimen, would inevitably have worked a 





speedy and thorough cure. In kidney diseases, bowel complaints, feverz, nervous 


‘ o 
\ nant y paroxysms, and all other ailments that reduce the strength and vital power of the 
| : : system, sustain, refresh, purify, cleanse and regulate it with this invaluable saline 
| remedy, Sold by all druggists 
RULES FORZS — 
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‘ SAE SUNT BY MAILON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS, ‘The 
Business& Dress Suits Ga neon 
} | 


EVER OFFERED. 


TRAPHAGEN & (0, Wow REapy, 


| One Price Clothiers, __. . m | 
New Story of Startling Character, 

Nos. 398, 400, 402 BOWERY, | BY Th R F k WA i k 
a site eee Sao | METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, | 


The 1 HOUSE FURNISHING 


e | | 
Dead Witness. Th D F Wj 
€ ed itness | COMPLETE 
s 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. | s French, China and Limoge Combination B't’st, Din- 
| ner and Tea Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, from $3.45; 
e Qa | ness Fine Engraved Goblets, $1.25 per doz.; lvory-Handled 
Table Knives, from $6 per doz,; Triple-plate Caster, 5 


| 
| 
| 
Now Ready, Sold by all Newsdealers “ : . : 
| Cut Bottles, $3; Silverware, Cutlery, China and Glass 
} ware; everything new and beautiful for your house and 


s 
i- - - ' table. Refrigerators at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
| ion e a | caretully boxed free, and shipped daily to all parts. New 
: i — R } 50-page Price list and refrigerator list free by mail. 


Dead Witness. 


See No. 681 of 





Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 


Now Ready. Sold by all Newsdealers 





See No. 681 of 


The stories of this writer have k l BASSEORD 
r] * 


| ee invariably afforded the greatest 
> ie A delight to readers of serial novels ; 1, 2, 3,12,138, 15, 16 & 17 
PR Bry A 1nd the present one is of such a GCOOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








mysterious and startling character 





as to excite the. most intense and 


™ absorh ing interest. Frank Leslie’s 
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ANTI-FAT The Dead Witness SUNDAY eeenEInt. 


The GREAT REMEDY for Rev. Cuas. F. Deems, D.D., LL. D., Epiror 
Was commenced in No 


SCORPULENC EE. — 
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ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT OF $2.50). Single copy, 25 cents. Forwarded 


is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. It acts | 
upon the food in the stomach, preventing its being Frank Leslie’s | 


converted into fat. Taken in accordance with di- 
rections, it will reduce a fat persen twe to five 
per wee 


' 
pou 
“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the | ie 2F (oe “oy & ; 2 ’ 
uadiealil ad ethane” “fe rete Plemanstine tere Send 25 Cents for Specimen Copy. 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none } 
the less so to-day. j 3 
Sold by 0. Gunri or sent, by express, upon re- | | Vols. 1, Il. and Ill, in Elegant Binding, wil! 


ceipt ot $1.50. Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, | For saleatall the news-depots; price 10 cents. Annual 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., | Subscription, $4. Three months, $1. Post-paid. 
Proprictors, Buffalo, N. Y. 














| Published at the low price of $3 a year (clergymen, 


free of postage. 





be sent by Express (the weight exceeding the limit of 


mail matter), at charge of the subscriber, on receipt of 
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price, $2.25 a vo'ume. 


| FRESCO STENCILS Faia FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE,| prank eslie’s Publishing House, 
stam or illustrated 
catalogue, J. Z. GIFFORD, 136 E B8th St., New York | 63, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, | 53, 55 & 07 Park Place, New York. 














